











FRESHY FROCKS 


in delightful selection for summer 








#2190 
$2.95 
Wide wale piqué, trimmed 
with blue, orchid, nile, red 
and maize with Beret in 
same color as trimming. 


Only in sizes 12, 14 & 16 


#2188 


$4.95 


Chiffonette voile in pastel 
hades of maize, blue, 


pink, nile and orchid. 


Rhinestone belt buckle. 


#2195 
$3.95 
Dotted Swiss voile in blue, 
maize and green back- 
ground with white dots 
and white organdie col- 
lar and cuffs. 


#2194 


Flowered pattern voile, 
predominating colors; 
blue, maize, green in col- 
orful combinations. 


for misses and ||, 13, I5 
for Juniors. 


pene Frocks are so delightfully in- for your selection. Your size available 
expensive that you can afford the at your favorite store or write us. Our 
pleasure of having a Freshy Frock for new style booklet on request. 


every summer purpose! Charming _ Sizes for Misses 12 to 20 
F 5 Sizes for Juniors Il to 19 
styles in colorful fabrics are now ready Sizes for Youthful Women 34 to 42 


32-38 S. Paca St. 


Goldman Baer Co. 2ncesd 


MAKERS OF OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT DRESS AND CAMP UNIFORMS 
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HAT beauti- 
ful blossoms! ” 
everyone was 

saying. “Where did you 

get them?” 

“Oh,” replied the 
hostess, “we spent all 
Sunday afternoon out in 
the country gathering 
them. We came: home 
with the back seat of the 
car overflowing. These 
aren't all, of course. 
Some withered and we 
had to throw them away, 
and others got crushed.” 

At the end of the 
afternoon Beth walked 
home with one of the 
other guests, Marion 
Horton. 

“Didn’t Evelyn’s liv- 
ing-room look beauti- 
ful?” Marion remarked. 
“T never knew there 
were so many tints of 
pink. And that exquisite 
white dogwood! I must 
remember to ask her just where she found it.” 

“Don’t,” Beth begged. “Please don’t, Marion.” 

Marion looked surprised. “Why—what’s the 
matter? You love flowers and trees so!” 

“On second thought, I suggest that you do ask 
her. Perhaps seeing the tree those blossoms came 
from will make you understand why I couldn’t 
appreciate her bowerlike home—just because I do 
love trees.” Beth’s tone was sharp, and Marion 
stared at her in amazement. 

“Whatever do you mean? I’ve never seen you so 
upset! You seem to take this all so seriously.” 


Along the Editor's Trail 





“Of course I’m upset. 
And you’d be, too, if 
you realized what it 
means when careless 
people strip trees of 
blossoms in the spring, 
tear off the branches and 
then go gaily on their 
way not caring whether 
the tree is ruined or not. 
Trees can’t stand that 
sort of treatment. They 
soon stop blossoming 
and die.” 

“T never thought of 
that!” exclaimed 
Marion. 

“Lots of people don’t 
The lovely mountain 
laurel is getting more 
scarce each year for this 
very reason.” 

Marion looked sober. 
“T’m going to find out 
what wildflowers may be 
picked without harm and 
which ones shouldn’t be 
touched.” 

Beth came and told me about it later. “Why 
shouldn’t it be possible,” she said vehemently, “to 
educate people to treat shrubs and wildflowers and 
lovely trees as they do other beautiful things— 
paintings in a museum, for example?” 

“The woods are a sort of museum,” I said. 

“Of course they are, and some things in them 
may be taken away, which is more than can be said 
of most museums. But people should be glad to 
leave the rest for everyone to enjoy! No one thinks 
of cutting a picture out of its frame and taking it 
home because it would look well over the fireplace!” 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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OU all know how much fun camping is. 

Whether in the mountains or at the seashore, 
in the North or the South or the West, camp life 
is the most exciting sort of life during the 
summer. We are sure that on this page, each 
| of you will find a camp to suit your own special 
| needs and desires. 
} Schools, too, are important things in life, even 














FREE catalogs and expert advice on though they are not supposed to be as much fun 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. (also | as camp. But if you go to a school with girls 
boarding schools catalogs free). Learn —. you =. — mesene, — > 2 jolly, to say 
comparative ratings. State Chartered ae GS ee ee ee ee eee 
4 F e hope that you can find your school and your 
Information Bureau. No fees. camp on THE AMERICAN GIRL School “and 
Address :— Camp page. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS X, 
ASSOCIATION 5 ..:\" 
1212 Times Building, —— ———-_ 
New York City, or Saag la OWA! 


Where New England Traditions Count. 55th year. 
Preparation for all colleges. Accredited Intensive review. 
General courses. Individual attention. Junior College. 
Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. Music. Art. Ex- 


CAMP LYNNHOLM He Harris Ph.” Dar Yale), President, Box 21, 


, W. Bridgewater, Massach 
on Winnepesaukee, N. H. en Senne 


offers a glorious location, all kinds of sports, per- 


sonal supervision, fine and competent type of 

councillors, and excellent equipment for very mod- 

erate tuition. Send for booklet with full details and 

pictures. r y . 

Mrs. George W. Osgood, 37 Baltimure St., Lynn, Mass. Camp for Girl Scouts. Upper Twin Lake, 
Palisades Interstate Park. Limited number 
of registered Girl Scouts. Trained Leaders, 

Write for Camp Folder 
Maude E. Adams, Girl Scout Headquarters 
43 Second Street Newburgh, N. Y. 
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SWASTIKA &;5 


A camp on Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. 


Alt. 1300 feet. Mt. Monadnock region. Screened 
cabins, modern sanitation. All activities. Motor- 
boat, gymnasium, riding and trips included-in $200 
season fee. Councilor training course for girls over 
18 years. $100 season. Write the Director. 

Mrs. R. E. Hodgdon (Formerly Girl Scout Captain) 


81 Garfield St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 








THE GREENWOOD 


Camp of Colorado Springs Girl Scouts 
at Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 
Elevation 8,500 feet; mild, dry climate. Overnight 
ench Camp camping, hiking, trailing, nature study, crafts, out- 
door cookery. Gypsy Trail, June 18 to July 2. Girl 


° AFr 
Ecole Champlain + “ordiasS*i8 ; 
Scout Camp, July 5 to August 8. For booklet, write 


WITH A SPECIAL DIVISION FOR JUNIORS || Miss Clara Perley, 518 North Nevada Avenue, 
150 acres on Lake Champlain, wooded shores, land- Colorado Springs, Colo. 

locked bays, safe beaches, tennis courts, saddle 
horses, accredited dairy. Recreation camp plus 


F h a li lang 
contact with native ‘French, councilars. Sevens || CAMP WA LU HI YI 





























season. For pictorial literature address Girl Scout Camp on Lower Twin Lake 
Miss Ruth Collins, Secretary, Box A Palisade Interstate Park, near Central Valley, N.Y. 
Middlebury, Vermont Managed by Nutley Girl Scout Council 
: Swimming, boating, nature-lore, pioneering and 
SCHOOL OF handcraft. Registered nurse and dietician. 








Rate $12.00 per week. For further information 


4 O R T | U im U R E write Miss Flora Louden, 7 Church Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 


FOR WOMEN 


Froricutture, Lanpscape DeEsiGNn, PATON HALL pit penmineten. 


Fruit Growinc, Pouttry, ETC. 
. i eg : A Country School near Detroit—Training for Leadership 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 16th College Preparatory and General Courses. Junior and 


Excellent positions open to graduates 
3 ‘ours . P Senior High—Post Graduate. Affiliated with Camp we 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. lochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Catalogs. 


* Mrs. 
Address, The Director, Box BB, Ambler, Pa. PENNINGTON, Box A—% Paton Hall, Romeo. Michigan. 
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100 miles from New York in beautiful Shawangunk Mountains, at 1,200 ft. 
above the sea. Girls up to 18 admitted. Separate Division for Juniors. 
Every girl receives expert instruction in Swimming, Canoeing, Horseback 
Riding, Tennis, Baseball, Basketball, etc. Riding on camp-owned horses 
over camp's own estate of 400 acres. Via Ontario & Western R. R. or 
auto Route 17 and 6-N (3 hours’ ride). For information write 

SISTER DIRECTRESS, Box A, WARWARSING, N.Y. Tel. Ellenville 254 


CAMP MERRYWOLD 
WINTHROP, ME. 


For Girls 10-18. Real camping 
in the Maine woods. All activ- 
ities. The Director has had 
long experience in Girl Scout- 
ing as a Local Director and 
a Camp Director. 














Booklet. MARJORIE S. KIRK, 320 Berkeley Drive, Syracuse, New York 








Our Hobby Contest 


ERE’S a contest that you've liter- 

ally forced us into! Not a day goes 
by that we don’t receive letters from 
some of our readers asking us or telling 
us about their own special hobbies. Some 
of you collect stamps, or model in clay, 
or fly airplanes. Others use hammer and 
saw with the professional skill of a 
practiced carpenter. Here’s a girl whose 
hobby is sealing-wax. She makes all 
kinds of gifts, and decorates vases and 
candles—just with wax. And another 
who collects autographs, and one who has 
an extraordinary herbarium, and a lizard- 
girl who is bound to be a zoologist in a 
few years! And these girls are only a 
few of those who have written about 
many kinds of the most absorbing hob- 
bies. We know that all our readers will 
be just as much interested as we have 
been in these fascinating avocations— 
so we’re having a hobby contest which 
we invite them all to enter. 

THe AMERICAN GIRL offers three 
prizes for the three best articles about 
hobbies sent to us by our readers. The 
prize-winning articles will be published 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Here are the rules: 


1. The contest is open to every 
reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


2. You are to send in the most in- 
teresting account you can of your own 
hobby. The article must be not longer 
than 500 words, written in ink or type- 
written on one side of the paper only. 

3. All articles must be mailed to THE 
AMERICAN. GirL, 670 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, by midnight of Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. 

4. Put your name, your address, and, 
if you are a Girl Scout, your troop 
number in the upper left-hand corner 
of each page. 

5. To the winner of the first prize, 
THE AMERICAN GIRL offers a fountain 
pen. The second prize winner will re- 
ceive a lovely silver pencil, initialed. 
The third prize is a book. 


We hope and expect to be swamped 





with articles on quantities of hobbies. 





Patronize the equipment agent in your 
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Wear this Merit Badge 


It’s easy now . . . requirements for the 
Photographer Merit Badge have been 


simplified . . . You can earn one easily 


with the fine new camera described here. 














A Picture Diary is the most fascinating record 
you can keep of Girl Scout activities. In camp, at 
home, in fact wherever you are, you'll find hundreds 
of scenes that were just meant to be photographed. 


|g seomenee ably for winning the 
Photographer Merit Badge are 
now much easier than they were. And 
with the new Girl Scout Kodak your 
chances are improved considerably. 


By arrangement with National 
Headquarters of Girl Scouts, Incor- 
porated, a handsome new camera has 
been designed especially for Girl 
Scouts. It comes in the approved 
shade of green with case to match, 
and both the camera and the case 
bear the Girl Scout insignia, beauti- 
fully embossed. 


You will find this official Girl Scout 


The Girl Scout Kodak, 
$6 with case. Both 
camera and case re- 
sist rough weather 
and hard wear. 













Kodak convenient to carry on the 
hike, as the case has a slit through 
which to run your belt. Both camera 
and case are finished to resist rough 
weather and hard wear. 

Picture size is 1% x 2% inches. 
The price of the camera and case to- 
gether is only $6. Ask your Kodak 
dealer or your Girl Scout outfitter. 


What fun it is to have a Kodak 
of your very own, to have a real 
picture of happy days this sum- 
mer. The opportunities are end- 
less for pictures of your friends, 
for pictures of Girl Scout activi- 
ties, for pictures of everything 
you do and see, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, New York 





When you write to advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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7:30 A. M. Assembly—in Camp Middy and 
Bloomers. 


tis f 10:30 A. M. Tennis—in Shirt and Shorts. 
. 2:30 P. M. Canoeing—in Sleeveless Middy and 
Sailor Pants. 


June, 1930 










4:30 P. M. Strolling—near Camp in Gayly Col- 











a“ ai ored Overalls. f; 
se ge 6:00 P. M. Ready for eats—in fresh, crisp s 
ty ag Broadcloth Middy and Bloomer. i! 
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At the left—Tennis Shirt, white or tan broadcloth, $1.95 and 
in green, copen, rose or maize broadcloth, $2.50. Ages 8 to 22. 
Pleated Tennis Shorts in green, copen, rose, maize broadcloth, 
or suiting. Ages 8 to 22. $2.00. 








At the right—White Sunback Middy. Ages 8 to 22. $1.00. 
Sailor pants in white jean, duck or unbleached drill, $2.00. 
Also in heavy broadcloth or linen in the following colors— 
green, copen, rose, maize or tan. Ages 8 to 22. $2.95. 














Lower left hand corner—White Camp Middy, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Also in green, copen, or tan, $1.75. Ages 8 to 22. Camp 
Bloomers in green, copen, tan or white, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22. 
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Lower right hand corner—New Knockabout Camp Shirt in 
gee copen, rose or maize broadcloth, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22. 

roadcloth Overalls in same colors as above, $2.95. Ages 8 
to 22. Also in linen, 










Lower center—Fine Broadcloth Middy in green, copen, maize 
or rose, $2.00. Ages 8 to 22 

Broadcloth Bloomers in same materials and colors, $3.00. 
Ages 8 to 22. 










MAN O’WAR Camp Togs are sold by good stores all over the country. If your local store 
cannot supply you send check or money order and order direct from the above descriptions. 


Branigan, Green & Co., 1270 Broadway, New York City 


Become a new subscriber and get five issues of “The American Girl” for only 50 cents!— 
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OMETIMES we become convinced 
that THE AMERICAN GIRL is a made- 
to-order magazine for girls. Take this 
month, for instance. We opened a letter 
from Barbara Crosby, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, in which she asks, “Some- 
time couldn’t you have Hazel Rawson 
Cades write something about clothes for 
the short girl, as I am rather short for 
my age? I know others who would also 
be interested in that subject.” And presto 
—in our May issue—Barbara is helped 
out of her dilemma by Miss Cades’ arti- 
cle, 7f You Are Short. 

Then about five minutes later we read 
a letter from Margaruite Meister, of 
Taconic, Connecticut, who wishes “a 
story could be written about a Lone 
Girl Scout, telling where she lives, what 
she does to amuse herself, and how she 
goes about her Girl Scout work.” So just 
three weeks later we send to Margaruite 
—again in the May issue—Nancy Starts 
Things Going. 


OW, WE’RE really not supersti- 

tious, but wouldn’t you wonder a 
little whether you weren’t reading peo- 
ple’s minds if you read still a third letter 
like this, from Jean Clifford, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and could promise her John- 
ny-on-the-spot what she wants? Jean 
thinks “there should be more contests 
and that the readers should fill up a 
bigger space in the magazine.” So all we 
have to do is to tell her to turn to page 
four in this issue for the announcement 
of our Hobby Contest. 

And finally, we can only say to Isabel 
Jordan, of York, Pennsylvania, “We are 
glad to fill your order, madam!” For she 
wants to “read about what Girl Scouts 
do in other camps,” and asks us if we 
couldn’t publish some information about 
them during the summer. So we simply 
refer her to our next issue and also Au- 
gust, and then go on to report some dif- 
fering opinions about The House with 
the Cross-eyed Windows. 


LTHOUGH Tillie Spier, of New York 

City, thought the “April number of 
THe AMERICAN GIRL was delightful” and 
especially liked the editorial on frank- 
ness which was published recently, she 
thinks “The House with the Cross-eyed 
Windows rather uninteresting, for it 
seems too babyish for us. Here you have 
the age old complaint.” Most of our 
readers, on the other hand, agree with 
Lucy Lott Hathorne, of University, 
Mississippi. Lucy thinks that “the best 
thing of all is the mystery story now 
running. It is absolutely thrilling. I like 


of All Things! 


it better than any story we've had in a 
long, long time. It is as interesting to 
me as any Sherlock Holmes detective 
story.” 


E WERE GLAD to hear from 

Cheshire Cox, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, for there may be others of you, 
too, who did not realize that we like 
to have letters from all our readers. 
Cheshire writes us: “I just finished read- 
ing Well, of All Things! and I think it is 
so interesting. I thought that you wanted 
to hear only from Girl Scouts. But now 
I think that you like to hear from all 
your readers.” We certainly do—and 
we're looking forward to a heavy mail 
and an overworked postman from now 
on. Cheshire is almost a professional 
gardener, for this year she “planted 
lettuce, radishes, nasturtiums, cosmos, 
pansies, calendulas, zinnias, bachelors’ 
buttons, etc.” (We almost wonder what 
is left to be ‘etc.’!) “I think making a 
garden is one of the most interesting and 
instructive hobbies there are, because 
some day if you marry a farmer, you 
may have to plant a garden.” Which is 
only one of the reasons, we think, that 
gardening is such an absorbing hobby. 


UTH CARLSON, of Galesburg, Illi- 

nois, asks of us just one thing. 
“Couldn’t you,” she writes, “touch on 
the subject of what a girl could do when 
she’s through college, giving the pro- 
fession and the type of girl best suited 
for that vocation? That recent article on 
Ishbel MacDonald was ideal for the in- 
ternational number of our magazine. You 
see, it told a little of what she did.” 


HILE J Am A Girl Who—isn’t 
really a guaranteed cure for all 
problems, most of you seem to find the 
articles helpful—and many of you ask 
for more. Here, for instance, is Jean 
Barnes, of Columbus, Ohio, who wishes 






that we could have “some cure for a 
young girl who hates to spend money, 
but wants things continually.” And we 
wonder how many of you, too, echo 
Jean’s request when she adds, “Could 
you have articles on dresses for thirteen 
year old girls? I hope so, because my 
mother does not approve of my wearing 
some of the prettiest dresses there are. 
I’d thank you if you could.” 





ERE IS a letter from Gladys Res- 

cousie, of Kingsbridge, New York, 
which we hope you will all read and 
ponder. It speaks for itself: “After read- 
ing about the ambitions of Betty Sweeny, 
of Rochester, New York, I felt that I 
would like to say to her, ‘Go ahead, 
Betty, and do not let anyone spoil your 
hopes’, for my greatest ambition, also, 
was to be a lawyer. Many people, al- 
though they do not realize it, break up 
other people’s hopes and ruin their plans 
without ever intending to. At thirteen, 
when I graduated from elementary 
school, my greatest desire was to be a 
lawyer. When I announced my aim, 
people laughed. They described me as 
I would look trying to plead a case. So 
I decided that I would have to be a 
stenographer just like almost every girl, 
and I started high school with a com- 
mercial course. Now in my last term 
I have tried nearly every commercial 
subject in the school and have not found 
anything in which I am really interested. 
I would willingly start my high school 
course all over if I thought that I could 
resist opposition.” Clara Johns, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, makes a good suggestion 
for Betty, in recommending that she go 
to her public library and ask for the book 
entitled Girls Who Did, edited by Helen 
Ferris and Virginia Moore. 


HE PROBLEM of what to do seems 

to be an earnest one with many of 
you. Helen Jean Barthelmess, of San 
Diego, California, asks for an article on 
kindergarten teachers. Others of you 
want to hear about doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, and chiefs, and we wonder if 
you're all planning to have careers. 


ELEN OTTO, of Lansing, Michigan, 

“would prefer more animal stories, 
especially those about dogs and horses.” 
She adds, ‘Would you think I was ter- 
rible if I asked for football and baseball 
stories? I have always loved athletics, 
especially football, and consequently like 
to read about exciting games. I often 
try to write sports stories myself and 
think it is great fun.” 





Take advantage of the 


“get-acquainted’ offer immediately. And tell your friends 
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The Fork in the Road 


HERE was a rustling 
among the topmost 
boughs of the apple- 


tree, as though a huge bird 
had alighted there. Then an 
anxious voice shouted: 

“Come here, whichever you 
are, and stand on the bottom of 
this ladder!” 

The doubt was not because 
the speaker could not see whom 
he was addressing, but because 
he wasn’t sure which of his 
daughters it was. She was a 
straight, slender girl of four- 
teen, with clear, merry gray 
eyes, and fair hair tied back 
in a bunch on her shoulders 
with a small black velvet rib- 
bon—hair unfashionably long 
for the year 1924. She had been 
picking up apples and stowing 
them in her short blue skirt, 
but she let them all tumble now 


and flew to put a sturdy foot FAITH AND FIONA ARE THE TWIN HEROINES OF THIS STORY 


on the bottom rung of her 
father’s wavering ladder. She looked up and smiled at him. 

“It’s Faith,” she remarked. “Fiona’s gone to get another 
basket.” 

As she spoke, her sister came bounding up from the cel- 
larway and strode across the lawn trailing a large Spanish 
basket behind her. To anyone who is not a twin, it would 
be a curious sensation to see one’s own living reflection 
walking towards one. But Faith, long used to this, merely 
shouted to Fiona to step lively and collect those apples 
that were dumped by the tree. 

“Where’s June?” Fiona demanded. “That’s her job.” 

“Like most of her jobs, she isn’t doing it,” said Faith. 

Indeed, it was not till Mr. Glenway had come down and 
had the twigs picked out of his hair, and the ladder had 
been carried away, and basket after basket full of 
apples had been taken to the house, that June was dis- 
covered. She was sitting in a low crotch of the weeping- 
ash with an armful of kittens, and had nothing to say about 
apple gathering except, “Well, I forgot.” The kittens be- 
longed to Pasht, the amber-eyed gray cat. Their names 
were Thothmes and Tutankhamen—Tot and Tut for short 
—and they had eyes like blueberries, and spiky tails, and 
surprised ears. June said they smelled like violets. 

“Apples smell just as nice and are more useful,” Fiona 
suggested reproachfully. June was not quite ten, and the 
twins could not remember ever to have been so young or so 
absent-minded or so literal as their small sister. She cut 
all argument short now by depositing a kitten on each 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Illustrations by the author 








twin while she herself slid out 
of the tree, and to the accom- 
paniment of small mewings 
they walked up toward the 
house. It was comfortably set 
in its garden, the old house, 
with fruit trees at the foot of 
the lawn, and rhododendrons 
banking the strip of wild 
shrubbery that hid the tennis- 
court. Beyond, there were real 
meadows and a billowy line 
of trees, and a gray thread of 
stone wall seaming the field 
and wood together. 

The Glenway children had 
lived here as long as they could 
remember. They came in now, 
picking kittens off themselves 
like burrs, to find supper wait- 
ing in a low room that held a 
mellow beauty of westering 
light. They sat down without 
waiting for Stephen, who would 
be late. He had been away fora 
few days, taking the final en- 
trance exams for the Upper School of St. Martin’s. Now 
that Mr. Richard Glenway had his hair brushed and his 
tweed coat on, you could see that he was no mere apple 
picker. As a matter of fact, he wrote books, which is why 
he happened to be able to live in the country and to pick 
apples on a Wednesday. Mrs. Glenway sat at the other 
end of the table, and with the sunset behind her hair she 
looked so glorious that Faith resolved to try to make a pic- 
ture of her that way, if it were not too dark for water-colors 
after supper. 

“Well, Roslin, the sweetings are picked,” Mr. Glenway 
was telling his wife, when Stephen came in and was 
unanimously greeted. 

“Did you pass?” his mother asked at once. 

“Don’t know, yet. They don’t deign to put us out of our 
misery for a week or so. But I stayed with Lynn Hunter 
last night on my way back—and there’s a peach of a house 
next door to theirs; if we’re really going.” 

“If we’re going,’ mused Mr. Glenway. “That’s just it. 
But it’s a magnificent job, you know; editing a thing of 
that importance. We ought not to turn it down.” 

“You couldn’t—commute, Daddy?” Faith suggested 
wistfully. 

“Of course he .couldn’t,” Fiona assured her hastily. 
“Could he, Mother?” 

“We shan’t let him,” Mrs. Glenway agreed. “It’s too 
far from here—more than two hours. Besides, it’s high 
time you children had some of your rustic ways rubbed off. 
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If we go, we go en masse.” They all knew her firm look! 

“Does that mean tomorrow?” asked June. “We haven’t 
found homes for the kittens yet.” 

“Hush, dear,” said Fiona. “You don’t know what 
we’re talking about, even. What kind of a house, Steve?” 

“Oh, a big sort of brick house with a double garage and 
a cement drive.” 

“A garden?” asked Faith. 

“Didn’t notice. The Hunters haven’t much. It’s all built 
up, you know. You can’t expect acres of jungle like this.” 

Of course Faith knew there weren’t acres of jungle in 
that place. A “residential development” it was called; the 
big suburb of a great city. She’d been there. If Daddy 
accepted this editorship, she would have to live there, and 
that was different. 

“We couldn’t take a house with a double garage,” June 
said, ‘‘because we only have one car.” 

“Will you eat?” Fiona demanded with firm patience. 
“It would be rather fun living next door to the Hunters. 
And Stephen could come home every weekend from St. 
Martin’s. Where would we go to school ?” 

“High school,” said Mr. Glenway briefly. “It’s a good 
one, I’m told.” ° 

“Then you’ve been asking about it?” cried Fiona. 
““You’ve decided ?” 

“T have decided nothing,” said her father, and June, 
who had swelled with anticipation, collapsed like a punc- 
tured tire. 

“Think of being alive on a night like this!” Faith said 
at bedtime, less to Fiona than to herself or the moon. But 
her sister answered. 

“Grand, it is! But aren’t you wild to think of going to 
town ?” 

“Are you?” Faith asked slowly. 

“Am I!” Fiona cried eagerly. Faith gazed at her, puzzled 
and a little disturbed. It was the first time in their lives 
that her opinion had so seriously and strongly differed 
from that of her twin. Always they had played, worked, 
thought together; worn the same clothes, had exactly the 
same possessions. Now it was this new, waking individual- 
ity of Faith’s that was troubling her. She wondered acutely 
whether Fiona was discovering one, too; whether there 
were little things that she, too, hid because she was not 
sure that her sister would understand. 

“Do you mean to say you’re not thrilled that we may 
go?” Fiona asked. 

“But it’s thrilling right here at Whichways.” (So the 
house was called, on account of the jumbled angles of its 
architecture. ) 

“T know,” Fiona agreed. ‘‘But we’ve had it. We’ve done 
it all. Why, we can’t remember anything else.” 

“But I’d like to keep on doing it and remembering it,” 
Faith protested. 

“Too much of one thing doesn’t make a well-balanced 
life,” said Fiona sagely. ‘Daddy said so.” 

“Then I’d rather be lop-sided,” insisted Faith. 

“Well, we don’t have to go this minute,” her sister said 
soothingly. ‘““What’s come over old Faith?” she thought to 
herself. “It comes of being artistic, I suppose, and moping 
about looking at things. It’s just what she needs, if she 
only knew it—to see lots of people and live in the midst 
of things that are happening.” 

Her momentary disquietude about Faith vanished before 
all the pleasant possibilities that flooded her eager mind. 
They got quietly into the two beds in the room they shared, 
and each lay thinking—Fiona of the enormous adventure 
of packing up Whichways; Faith of the curious no-colored 
shadows the moon made on the dew-laden grass. 

Stephen passed his exams for St. Martin’s, his father 
accepted the tempting job, and the family rented the brick 
house next to the Hunters. They all drove in one day to see 


it, leaving Whichways basking in the still sunlight of 
earliest September, with Pasht and her children blinking 
solemnly on the brick terrace, and a thrush singing in 
the “‘jungle.” 

The house, when they went over it, was very difficult 
to visualize in its furnished state. “The piano here, the 
Spanish cabinet there. Wouldn’t you twins like this room 
for yours?” So murmured Mrs. Glenway. While the elders 
talked endlessly about plumbing and electric light outlets, 
Faith went quietly from window to window. This looked 
out on the small neat maple trees and the passing motors, 
this challenged the Hunters’ dining-room windows, this 
gave to the flat empty grass-plot, this to the northern 
neighbor’s garage. 

“Mother,” Faith ventured, “if we bring our own things, 
can we keep Whichways inside, do you think ?” 

Her mother looked a little distraught. The moving of 
Whichways and putting it anywhere was an overpowering 
idea. 

“We can’t tell one thing about how it will look, darling; 
you mustn’t expect too much. But it is conveniently ar- 
ranged.” Mother was too tired and too busy thinking about 
ice-boxes and laundry tubs to understand; Faith saw that. 
The importance—the terrible importance—of somehow 
finding and packing the thing that was Whichways, and 
bringing it here! Would it come of itself, with the people? 
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Otherwise, how could Faith live here? She felt baffled. 

They went back in the still gold of late afternoon. The 
very last of that brightness was caught on the windows of 
Whichways and shone out at the homecomers, like bits of 
the sunset tangled in the gloom of the rhododendrons, It 
was all there; Faith’s heart leapt. But even the one day 
of absence had made an emptiness in Whichways; the 
quiet dark furniture, the copper bowls heaped with fruit, 
the straight sea-blue curtains that framed the garden win- 
dows all looked to Faith as though they were the carefully 
painted objects of a still-life picture, held forever in that 
waiting solitude—and to be forever remembered. 

But packing could not be indefinitely postponed. “We 
must begin by a process of elimination,” said Mr. Glen- 
way. “Let us first eliminate Tot and Tut.” 

“Oh, no!” cried June. “I know that means drown them! 
You shan’t! If we can’t find homes for them, they must 
go to town.” 

“Very well,” said her father. “Then you must begin 
with the Wicket’s Nest.” This was June’s little room—so 
called because Mr. Glenway said it always looked like a 
wicket’s nest, whatever that might be; something very 
wild and untidy for sure. So June, in frank despair, began 
trying to eliminate, shedding real and bitter tears over 
outgrown toys and musty little hoards of acorns and dried 
flowers and stones; things that elders said could not go to 
town, ‘Any one would suppose a squirrel had lived here!” 
said Fiona, who helped her young sister throw things away. 

Fiona’s belongings were in such constant good trim that 
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very little elimination was necessary. Faith found it harder. 
She had no acorns and snail-shells, like June, but she did 
have sheaves of sketches that she knew in her heart were 
worthless, yet loved because they brought back the magic 
places where she had drawn them. And so many books! 

Of the deep, dark mysteries of china-barrels and furni- 
ture crates, the children happily knew little. Their father 
said he would far rather write a tragedy than pack a china 
barrel, but he was always saying things like that, so the 
children merely laughed, unaware of the real anguish in 
his eyes. But the first van load got off somehow, and from 
then on things dwindled rapidly. There were only beds 
in the twins’ room now. They sat on the edges of these and 
talked, as the moon came up clear of the summer sweeting 
tree and shone in on the emptiness of the room. 

“Wow, I'm really tired,” Fiona said. “I worked today. 
Doesn’t it get excitinger and excitinger ?” 

“It gets awfuller and awfuller,” said Faith. 

“Of course it is rather awful to see Whichways looking 
so empty, but can’t you imagine ahead and see the other 
place filling up? You do gloom so.” 

“I’m sorry I gloom,” Faith said. “I can’t quite explain 
it to anybody. It’s—it’s like a fork in the road, and instead 
of taking the cool, quiet, lovely one you’ve always taken, 
you have to go on the hot, noisy, motory one that leads 
somewhere you don’t want to go.” 

“But lots of people do want to go there,” Fiona pro- 
tested. “I do.” 

“That’s just why I can’t explain,” Faith said. “It makes 
me feel awful inside—as if you were taking that other 
road and I wasn’t.” She had said more than she 
meant, and was afraid that Fiona might be angry 
or wouldn’t understand. But her sister slid from her 
own bed to the edge of Faith’s and kissed her. 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried. ‘““Haven’t we always liked 

things together? You’ll make me feel awful inside 

if you go suggesting that we don’t. 

Anyway, Daddy’s got this wonder- 

ful job, and he and Mother think 

it’s time we all went to real schools 

and saw more people— 

and I for one don’t feel 

like kicking against their 
ideas.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean 
that!” Faith was anxious. 
She hadn’t explained it 
well, after all. How 
could any one else see this 
thing that was stifling her 
heart? “It’s just me— 
leaving Whichways. I can’t 
explain it, I tell you.” And 
she shut her eyes, that the 
moonlight might not show 

her the naked room. 
But Faith did try, 
after that, not to 
: “gloom’’—and indeed 
nie the last gasps in the 
. process of moving 
were so adventurous 
that even she must ap- 
preciate a certain ro- 
mance about these 
final days. Stephen 
rode up delightedly 
with the last load, and 
was at the door of 
(Continued on 
page 37) 
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WHENEVER WICKY HAD 
A MINUTE ALONE SHE 
PRACTICED LAUGHING 





N EPIDEMIC of mumps had swept down upon the 
town of Spenceville and invaded the two famous 
schools, Spenceville Academy and the Wilmot 

School. Jo Ann got them and so did her chum Julia Wick- 
ham, and they were sent home looking fat necked, and 
Tommy Bassick arrived two days later equally puffed up. 
They were all about well now but the two schools remained 
closed, and Julia Wickham had come for a visit to Jo Ann. 

Jo Ann lay on a couch with her knees drawn up and a 
magazine spread open upon them. 

“Wicky,” she asked, “what do you mean by a sense of 
humor ?” 

“What do I mean by it?” Wicky asked. “It’s laughing 
at things, isn’t it? You know—being able to laugh at 
things. Why ? What about it?” 

“Look,” said Jo Ann. 

The article Jo Ann was reading was about wives—what 
the modern young man demanded in the girl he would 
marry—-and the subject was fascinating to Jo Ann. Jo 
Ann herself intended never to marry; she thought anything 
like that was too stupid for any use. and she meant to be 
a bachelor-girl and a doctor or lawyer or something like 
that, but she was sure that her chum, Julia, ought to get 
married as soon as she was old enough, and have a lot of 
lovely children. 

“And I'll be a sort of uncle to them, Wicky,” Jo Ann 
said, “and visit you and bring them presents.” 

“Well, of course, I want to get married some time,” 
Wicky had admitted, “but it’s going to be a good while 
yet—ten or fifteen years—before I do. I’ve got to finish 
<chool, and then go through college, and then be a débu- 
tante for awhile first. And that'll take a number of years.” 

“But you ought to be thinking about it all the time,” 
Jo Ann said. “I’m all the time 
thinking that I am not going to 
be married. Understand, Wicky ?” 

So now Wicky came 
obediently and sat on 
the couch at Jo Ann’s 
side and looked at the 
magazine article. The 
article said that several 
hundred voung men had 
been asked what they 
would demand in the 
girls they married and 
that they had said that, 
in the order in which 
they considered them 
important, they would 
demand these qualities, 
all of which Wicky 
considered solemnly and seriously as Jo Ann read the vital 
and important enumeration in the periodical before her: 

1. A loving disposition. 2. An open mind. 3. A sense 

of humor. 4. Education. 5. Fidelity. 6. Good health. 7. 

Energy. 8. Good sportsmanship. 9. An even temper. 

10. Economy. 11. Up-to-dateness. 12. Neatness. 

“I think you’ve an awfully good chance, Wicky,” said 
Jo Ann. “You’ve got the whole twelve of them, unless 
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you haven't got a sense of humor. You’ve got a loving 
disposition, and you’ve got an open mind, haven't you, 
Wicky ?” 

“I guess I have,” said Wicky. “I guess it’s as open as 
anybody’s. Opener, probably.” 

“Yes,” Jo Ann agreed. “And those are the two most 
important things. And you're getting a good education and 
you’ve got energy and all the rest—I wish I was sure about 
your sense of humor, Wicky. That’s the only point I’m 
worrying about.” 

“Well, I laugh a good deal,” Wicky said. “I laugh 
harder than you do, when you get the best of Tommy 
Bassick. Don’t vou remember how I laughed when Tommy 
sent us his radio because he thought it was our ‘April Fool’ 
to him and the time he opened your Christmas present at 
his sister Nell’s house?” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe that’s the kind of sense of 
humor this means,” Jo Ann said doubtfully. “I don’t be- 
lieve any man—any young man, anyway—would demand 
that you laugh at him when he is looking foolish. I think 
it means being able to laugh when the joke is on you.” 

“All right!” said Wicky “I can do that, too. I can 
laugh when the joke is on me just as well as anybody.” 















TO JO ANN’S AMAZEMENT, 
THE IRON RING SUDDENLY 
PULLED OUT AND FOLLOWED 
THE ROPE INTO THE LAKE 
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“I’m not so sure, Wicky,” Jo Ann said. ‘Now, I can 
laugh when the joke is on me. I can laugh heartily. Or 
I think I can—I've never let the joke be on me; not often, 
anyway. I think, Wicky, we ought to have a test. We 
mustn’t leave it doubtful. If you haven’t the right kind of 
sense of humor we ought to know it, so that we can get busy 


and correct it. It’s important, Wicky. It’s very important.” 


“Well—” said Wicky doubtfully. “Well, if you think 
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so, Jo Ann. How are you going to see whether I have the 
right kind of sense of humor? How can you find that out?” 

“I don’t know yet,” Jo Ann said. “I’ve got to think about 
it, but don’t you worry—I’ll think of a way.” 

“And what do I have to do?” asked Wicky. 

“Nothing,” said Jo Ann. “Just laugh merrily when you 
see that the joke is on you. And that,” she concluded, “‘will 
prove that you really have a sense of humor.” 

“T’ll try,” Wicky said, but not very happily. “I’m pretty 
sure I can laugh, but I don’t know about the ‘merrily’ part.” 

“The ‘merrily’ part is what proves that it is sincere,” 
said Jo Ann. 

For the next day or so Wicky was unusually nervous 
and uneasy. Usually she was not nervous at all, but now 
she was constantly expecting something to happen. Before 
she got into bed she turned the sheet down to see if Jo Ann 
had put sand or nut-shells in the bed, and before she took 
a hearty drink of water she sipped it to see if Jo Ann had 
put salt in the water. Whenever she had a minute alone 
she practiced laughing merrily, saying “Ha! ha! ha!” as 
merrily as she could, so that she might be ready to laugh 
merrily when the test moment came, but on the third day 
both Wicky and Jo Ann forgot the sense of humor test en- 
tirely. It happened to be a rainy day and Jo Ann was 
standing at a window when a taxicab stopped next door. 

“Wicky!” she exclaimed. “Look there! Ted Spence is 
coming to visit Tommy Bassick!” 

“Oh, dear!” Wicky mourned. “That means trouble. 
We've had such a nice time while Tommy had the mumps. 
Now they’ll begin to stir things up. They'll be thinking up 
things to do to you to get even with you for all the jolts 
you've given Tommy.” 

“Ves,” said Jo Ann, “but that red-headed Tommy hasn’t 
got the best of me very often yet, and I guess I can handle 
him if he tries any of his tricks on us, Wicky Wickham.” 

But Tom Bassick and Ted Spence behaved for a couple 
of days as if they had reformed. They did nothing to in- 
dicate that the old feud between Jo Ann and Tommy still 
existed. The day after Ted’s arrival was pleasant and 
Tommy Bassick shouted across to the girls to come over 
and play tennis, and Jo Ann and Wicky went over. They 
had a good game, Jo Ann and Ted Spence playing against 
Tommy and Wicky. Jo Ann and Ted won, but the game 
was close. 

“Bully game,” Tommy Bassick said, grinning, when 
they had finished. “Play again tomorrow ?” 

“Yes,” Jo Ann said, but when she was alone with Wicky 
she frowned. “They’re up to something,” she said. “It’s 


not natural for that red-head to be so sweet. They’ve got 
some sort of scheme planned, Wicky; you'll see, but—” 

She stopped short. 

“But what?” Wicky asked. 

“Never you mind what,” Jo Ann said. “We'll see.” 

The tennis game the next day was as brisk and friendly 
as the first. Jo Ann, who had the muscles of a boy, won 
again with Ted Spence, and it was not until the game was 
over that anything happened that was suspicious. 

“We can’t play tomorrow,” Tommy said then. “Ted and 
I are going to Mud Lake to fish. Father is going to take 
us out in the car early in the morning and come for us after 
dinner at night. We’re going to cook meals on the island 
and have a grand time.” / 

“Are you?” said Jo Ann. ‘That'll be fun.” 

It was then that Ted Spence took Tommy’s arm and 
led him a short distance away from the girls. He seemed 
to be making some sort of suggestion to Tommy, to which 
Tommy was objecting, but as Ted talked, Tommy seemed 
to agree. The two boys came back to the girls. 

“Ted wants to know why you girls don’t come with us,” 
Tommy said. “If you want to, I don’t care.” 

“We'd love to,” said Jo Ann promptly. “I love to fish. 
I haven’t been fishing this year. We'll go.” 

When they had left the boys and were in Jo Ann’s yard 
again, Wicky told Jo Ann she was surprised. 

“We're not going, are we, Jo Ann?” she asked. “Why, 
even I could see that they had planned it all out—pretend- 
ing to think of asking us just at that moment.” 

“Don’t be silly, Wicky,” Jo Ann said. “Of course, I 
knew that. I'm not dumb. They’ll try some smarty trick, 
and they’ve got it all planned out, and that’s why they’ve 
been so sugary and everything. And we’re going tomorrow, 
Wicky, and we’re going to let them play their smart trick.” 

“But why, Jo Ann?” Wicky asked in amazement. 

“For your sense of humor, Wicky,” Jo Ann replied. 
“We've got to see if you have one, and if you haven’t one 
it’s time we began developing one in you. It’s all for your 
good, Wicky. I don’t know what they’re planning to do, 
but it won’t be anything very terrible because they haven't 
brains enough. It will be some silly kid’s trick. It'll be a 
wonderful chance to see if you can laugh when the joke 
is on you.” 

“But the joke will be on you, too,” suggested Wicky. 

“Well, I have a sense of humor,” Jo Ann said. “I'll 
laugh. I’11 
laugh merri- 
ly. The im- 
portant thing 
is to see 
whether you 
laugh or not, 
Wicky.” 

“Well—’”’ 
Wicky said 
doubtfully. 
“You're most 
always right, 
Jo Ann, and 
I suppose you 
are right this 
time.” 

Before the 
start the next 
morning Jo 
Ann encour- 
aged Wicky 
again, and 
warned her. 

“Now, {i 
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do anything too un- 
pleasant to you, Wicky,” 
she said “but we mustn't ~¥ 
do anything that will - 
keep them from play- 
ing their little joke on us. 
We'll simply sit back and pretend that we’re stupid for 
once, Wicky, and give them their chance. We can afford 
to when we are making an important test.” 

Jo Ann had dug worms, and her mother had put up a 
good lunch, and the boys were to take steak and potatoes 
and corn to cook for dinner. Mr. Bassick was on time and 
the four fishers piled into the car and were on their way 
to Mud Lake. _ 

Mud Lake deserved its name. Its bottom was, for the 
most part, mud and nothing but mud. To reach it one had 
to drive four miles into the country and through a hill 
lane. At the foot of the lane were three row-boats. Jo Ann’s 
family owned one and the Bassicks another. The island 
in the middle of the lake was not large, but it was rocky 
and wooded and made an excellent camping place. Mr. 
Bassick drove his car down the lane to the lake, let his 
four passengers out there, and drove away. 

Jo Ann had brought a key to unlock the padlock that 
fastened the chain that held the boat to the little dock, and 
Tommy Bassick had brought his key. The oars were under 
the dock. 

“Beat you girls to the island!” Tommy cried when the 
fishpoles and baskets were in the boats, but his boast was 
one he could not make good. Jo Ann knew how to handle 
the oars as well as anyone, and Wicky was better than Ted 
Spence, and Jo Ann’s boat was the first to touch land. She 
did not, for one time in her life, jeer at Tommy for his 
defeat, and she let Tommy and Ted carry the 
two lunch baskets up into the wooded part of 
the island without stopping them. This was 
rash, and Wicky said so. 

“They'll do something to the lunch,” Wicky r 

Ma 





said. “They'll hide it where we can’t find it.” 

“Let them, Wicky, let them!” Jo Ann said. 
“Tf that’s the best trick they’ve been able to 
think up, you'll be able to laugh merrily. We 
won’t starve. Not,” she added, “that I'd think 
it was much of a joke. I'd be ashamed to do 
a silly little trick like that.” 

But when the girls walked to where the small 
stone fireplace had been built under the trees 
the lunch baskets stood in plain sight and had 
not been tampered with. In fact, Tommy Bas- 
sick did not seem to be thinking of meals at all. 

“Get busy, girls,” he cried. “You'll have to 
take care of the food—put it somewhere 
and get started fishing. Ted and I are 
going to get out on the lake as quick as 
we can get there. You girls got bait and 
everything? Hurry up—we want some 
fish to fry.” 

“Don’t you worry!” Jo Ann scoffed. 
“We'll be fishing as soon as you—and 
get more fish than you'll ever catch!” 

“Bet you don’t!” Tommy challenged, and he and Ted 
ran toward the shore as fast as a streak of lightning. 

“Jo Ann!” Wicky exclaimed. “They’re going to maroon 
us here! They’ll take our boat and leave us on the island!” 

“Now, be calm!” Jo Ann said, grasping Wicky’s arm. 
“Remember your sense of humor. Let them take our boat 
if they want to—we’ll have a hearty laugh about it. Imag- 
ine us left on the island! The two girl Crusoes, Wicky! 
The two bright girls marooned by two silly boys! We’ll 
laugh at ourselves. And that will be the supreme test!” 

“Well, I'll try to laugh,” said Wicky doubtfully. “I'll 
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ron do my level best, Jo 
3, Ann. but I don’t think 
* _ it would be so awfully 
/s funny. Really, I don’t! 
not if we had to stay all 
night on the island and 
it got cold. Or rained. It does look cloudy off to the east.” 

“Well, I'll laugh, all night or not all night,” said Jo 
Ann, “and rain or no rain. It certainly would be a joke on us 
—walking into the silly trap with our eyes open; meaning 
to do it!” 

But the boys had not taken the girls’ boat. Tommy and 
Ted were rowing toward the best fishing ground, and Jo 
Ann and Wicky got into their own boat and rowed after 
them. It was not far and Wicky sat in the stern while Jo 
Ann handled the oars. 

Reaching the best fishing ground, Tommy and Ted an- 
chored their boat. There was little or no current in the lake 
but a breeze swings a boat around and blows it away from 
the selected spot, and fishing boats usually have a large 
stone aboard, with a rope tied around the stone, the other 
end of the rope fastened to a ring in the bow of the boat. 
Often there are two of these stone anchors, one for the 
bow and one for the stern, but Jo Ann’s boat had only 
one. ‘Tommy’s boat had two and Tommy let down one 
while Ted let down the other. Then they picked up their 
fishpoles and began to bait their hooks. 

“They've got the best place,” Jo Ann said. “They would! 
Well go as close as we can without getting too near. How 
about here, Wicky ?” 

“T don’t know. You know the lake,” Wicky said. 

“This ought to be good,” Jo Ann said, looking over the 
side of the boat. They were in a place where the pickerel 
weed was not tall, although it was thick all around them, 
reaching nearly to the top of the water. “Yes, we ought to 
get some fish here. I’ll anchor here.” 

She knelt at the bow of the boat, lifting the stone anchor 
that was about all she could raise. 

“Never knew this stone was so 
heavy,” she said, and let it slide into 
the water. The heavy stone plunged 
downward, dragging the rope with it, 
but before the stone reached the mud 
bottom the rope tautened; it hung a 
moment suspended from the iron ring 
in the bow of the boat and then, to Jo 
Ann’s amazement, the iron ring pulled 
out and followed the rope into the lake. 

“Well, that’s queer!” Jo Ann said. 
“That ring pulled right out; now we’ve 
got no anchor. Not that it matters much 
with almost no breeze. We can—” She 
did not finish saying they could fish as 
they floated. “Wicky!” she exclaimed. 
“They fixed this ring so it would pull 
right out when the weight came on it!” 

“Look at them!” Wicky cried. 
“They’re pulling up their anchors.” 

They were indeed. Not only that but 
as the girls watched them Tommy took 
his oars and began rowing toward the island. 

“Yah, you smarties!” he jeered. “Stay there and see 
how you like it! Slicky Wicky and Jo Ann the smart! 
Don’t fall in the water and get all wet! Don’t get hungry! 
Catch some little fishies!” 

“Had I better laugh now, Jo Ann?” Wicky asked. 

“Laugh? What for?” Jo Ann asked. 

“To show I have a sense of humor,”’ Wicky said, and 
Jo Ann looked at her, but Wicky was entirely serious 
about the whole matter. She waited for Jo Ann to speak. 

(Continued on page 34) 















































my characteristic scorn of all 

Pollyannas and gushers and 
all that business. But I know my mother and father had 
something to do with it, too. My father being a lawyer 
and my mother on the town censorship board for movies 
and plays and library books, you might know they were 
never satisfied with my simply saying about any play or 
movie I'd seen or book I'd read or new teacher I had or 
person I'd just met, “Oh, I like it (or her or him)” or 
else, “It (or he or she) is all right” or “crumby,” and 
let it go at that. No, I had to be “specific,” they said, 
and tell why I thought so, and what made him or her or 
it “all right” or “crumby.” I must “learn to be discriminat- 
ing and critical—use my wits.” 

So I was fairly forced into finding flaws in things and 
people. It does seem so much easier to say smart and 
catchy things about their ridiculous and stupid sides 
than about their simply agreeable sides. Maybe it isn’t 
so with the sweet and amiable, but I never was made to be 
a shock-absorber. If there’s any resenting or protesting or 
slamming to be done, I’d just as soon do it. Meek ac- 
quiescence never was my line. Make people sit up and 
take notice by objecting—that’s my idea. 

At least that was my stamp of mind when I went away 
to boarding school, and it wasn’t long before I was known 
by it, to girls and teachers too. I took a pride in saying 
things “differently,” “originally”’—I had been taught, you 
see, to avoid the obvious and not to use pat phrases. As 
for how much sting my shots carried, what did I care about 
that! 

When I said one of the teachers was like warmed-over 
stew it got a laugh, and from then on that’s what the 


I SUPPOSE it all started with 











JANE FARADAY HATCHED THE NOBLE IDEA OF A “FACE YOUR FAULTS” MEETING, AND EACH OF US HAD TO WRITE ONE FAULT OF EVERYONE ELSE 


“1 Am a Girl Who 


prided myself on saying critical things ‘differently’, ‘originally’ 
until I suddenly discovered that others used less flattering adverbs” 
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poor thing was, under our breaths 
—‘Second-day Stew.” All I meant 
was she seemed to have had all her 
first flavor done out of her long ago—too much teach- 
ing, I suppose. And when I called a girl who was being 
considered for our club “Skyrocket”—all flare and no 
flame, I meant, no lasting qualities—she was turned down. 

“You think of such odd things to say. Do you always 
mean them?” one of the girls asked me one day. Did 
I? I suppose so or I wouldn’t have thought of them. “Oh, 
I thought you might be just trying to be smart and cute!’ 
she added. (Acute, she should have said, and that, of 
course, is what I was really trying to be—keen, observant, 
not to be taken in). “Is that what you’re trying to be 
now?” I parried. But she curled her lip and turned on 
her heel. O-ho, thought I, so that’s how I seem! 

It was toward the end of second semester that somebody 
hatched the noble idea—Jane Faraday, probably; she was 
always being taken with a moral thought—that in our club 
we have a “Face Your Faults” meeting. I don’t know 
why we all fell for it, but we did. Nobody wanted to seem 
afraid to find out her faults. The game was for each one of 
us to write on separate slips of paper one fault we found 
in each of the other girls. There were ten of us. So at the 
end each one of us went home with nine secretly scribbled 
accusations to pray or swear over. 

Was I amazed when I read mine! I don’t know what 
I expected. Faults are faults and one doesn’t usually wel- 
come the mention of them by others, to be sure. But if I 
had been obliged to confess my own faults I’d have said, 
“Contrary, bossy, want my own way, dodge work I don’t 
like,” and thought I was scoring myself pretty heavily. I 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ANDY slammed 

her Virgil down 

on the round ta- 
ble of our room. “We 
could, easily,” she 
said, in her up-to- 
something voice. 

I waited for Mari- 
anne’s reply. If she 
disagreed with Sandy, 
then I, the third room- 
mate, would have to 
take sides. If Mari- 
anne agreed, I’d give 
up. No use going 
against two room- 
mates. 

Marianne looked up 
from her Latin prose. 
“We could. They park 
it there every night.” 

But when they told 
me, I did not agree. 

“Come on. Be a 
sport,” coaxed Sandy. 
‘“‘We’ll only be seniors 
once.” 

“Um. Kidnap the 
frat Ford, and you 
may find yourself not 
graduating at all,” I 
tried to warn her. 

That is what Sandy 
wanted us to do—take 
the Ford that belongs 
to the Delta Kay boys who live across the way, go to the 
woods for a picnic and be back in time for breakfast, if not 
for the must-get-up bell. Tubby, who owned the Whoopee, as 
the boys called the Ford, fairly worshipped Marianne 
and would have let us take it if we’d asked him, but 
Sandy wanted it all a deadly secret. 

I knew what was the matter with Sandy. “It’s that 
blooming tree!” 

The china-berry tree was in lavender bloom right out- 
side our Tower windows. It smelled heavenly, like lilacs. 
Whenever the china-berry tree blooms, we three get symp- 
toms. I always start writing poetry. Marianne always buys 
new clothes. Sandy always thinks up some devilment. Now, 
it was this. 

“But the Hollies—” I began. 

“Don’t need to know a thing about it,” snapped Sandy. 

The Hollies run Hollister Hall. They are Miss Frances 
and Miss Johanna Hollister. We call them Frankie and 
Johnnie. Frankie is tall and stately. Johnnie is short and 
jolly. They are both nice. We like Frankie and Johnnie. 
This is a “different” school. No big dormitories with mil- 
lions of girls, no rows and rows of rooms down the long 
corridor, You can’t tell Holly Hall from a real home— 
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That 


curtains at all the windows, rose garden at the side. It 
isn’t much larger than many of the old, southern houses 
here in Allison, Texas. And it spreads and wanders sort 
of aimlessly over the grounds. 

But the nicest thing about the Hollies was their nephew, 
Vaughn Hollister. He was a sort of myth, for none of 
the girls had actually met him. He refused to come near 
the school, except in vacation time, even though he was a 
senior this year at Wilder, right in Allison. He had been 
the idol of football, all fall, and then basketball. The 
girls at Hollister Hall cut his picture out of the year 
book and had him framed on their dressing tables, right 
along side of Lindbergh—till he got married!—and the 
Prince of Wales. That’s the kind of hero he was. But 
we guessed we were doomed to graduate without ever 
meeting Vaughn Hollister. 

The school is on the edge of the residence district near 
Wilder, a college of five hundred boys! Last fall, when 
the Delta Kays rented the house right across from us, 
Johnnie said, ‘‘Sister, we must continue having our school 
a home school. Let the boys and girls be comrades.” 

They invited the Delta Kays to the first Saturday evening 
party. We were afraid the boys wouldn’t come. Being in 
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MARIANNE HOPPED OUT 
AND SPOKE TO THE 
YOUNG MAN ON THE 
WALL. “I BEG YOUR PAR- 
DON,” SHE SAID, “BUT 
COULD YOU HELP Us?” 





have large and in- 
ventive imaginations. 

“Wasn't it? The 
next time Marianne 
opened up her umbrel- 
la, out dropped—the 
key.” She displayed it. 

“Sh!” The Bean 
was going past the 
door, so we three pre- 
tended to be deep in 
our Latin. After the 
Bean had creaked on 
down the hall, Sandy 
began again, “Come 
on, Ohio, say yes.” 

They never call me 
Jane. Always Ohio, or 
Buckeye, or Hiram or 
Yankee. We lived in 
Hiram, Ohio, till 
Father got sent to 
Texas on business, and 
when he had to go on 
to Mexico, they de- 
cided not to take me 
and parked me with 
the Hollies. 

















Blooming 


college, they might consider boarding school girls “kids”. 
Ten of them came—all freshmen. We found out later 
that the upperclassmen had made them. We three saw 
to it that they had a good time, and after that Cy and 
Tubby and Dick came often to see us. Dick was a‘cut-up, 
just like Sandy. Tubby sent Marianne gorgeous roses. And 
Cy and I hit it off. 

And now, Sandy wanted us to take Tubby’s Whoopee. 
The starter on it never worked, so they parked it on the 
slope in front of their house, and started it every morning 
by letting it roll down the hill, instead of cranking it. 

“But you haven’t a key to run the thing with,” I 
objected. 

“Have too,” contradicted Sandy. “Remember that rainy 
day that Marianne, chaperoned by the Bean (she meant 
Miss Bean) went to town, and Tubby brought them home? 
It had stopped raining when they got here. Well, Tubby 
was so embarrassed when the Bean thanked him that he 
dropped the key. That was the last he saw of it. He 
later took up the rug, shook the seats, et cetera, but it 
had disappeared. He had to get a new one.” 

“Quite a mystery,” I remarked, warily. You never can 
be sure about Sandy’s tales. Most all red-haired people 


I sniffed the china- 
berries and was dazed. 
“That blooming tree!” 
The mocking phrase 


Tree! had’ always been a 


joke with us. “Well, 
maybe—’” I began. 

“We'll go tomorrow!” Sandy said. Today on the tennis 
courts, we planned for our breakfast food. We found 
that Gloria Jenkins, one of the older girls, was going 
to town to see an uncle who was passing through. She 
had special permission to go alone, and she promised to 
get us stuff for a spread. 

Everything went fine. Sandy woke up first. It was 
still dark at five o’clock, but we had our clothes all ready. 
I wore my gym bloomers and a middy. Sandy wore a 
pair of riding knickers that had been her brother’s, and 
a blouse she had forgotten to send to the laundry. But 
Marianne wore her new pink sports outfit. 

Outside the front door, we almost got cold feet. But 
one whiff of the blooming china-berry tree was enough. 
Across the street, like a faithful horse, waited the Whoopee, 
parked with the front wheels turned toward the curb. 
None of us spoke. We squeezed into the seat. Sandy was 
to drive, for she was the best driver. I sat in the middle, 
because I’m small, and Marianne spread her pink skirt 
carefully. Sandy turned the key, twisted the wheels away 
from the curb. The Whoopee began to slide noiselessly 
down the dawn-lit street. Then, Sandy pushed with her 
left foot, the engine caught, and we were chugging away. 
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How quiet the town was, not yet awake. We passed 
the deserted campus of the college, turned down to the 
center of the town, and then another turn, out toward 
the river. It was getting lighter now. We passed groves 
of live-oak trees with gray Spanish moss mingled among 
the green. The tops of live-oak trees are round, like a 
head of cauliflower. I thought I might write a poem about it. 

At the end of the river road, we turned into a little 
lane and parked on a hill Sandy knew was there. We 
carried our grub across the silver gray fields to a grove 
of pecan trees by the river bank. Sandy got out her Girl 
Scout knife and had a fire in two shakes. After we had 
had a sandwich ‘apiece—toasted bread, a slice of tomato, 
a strip of bacon, a slice of cheese—we felt better and could 
enjoy the sunrise. 

“Maybe Tubby got up early and missed the Whoopee,” 
mused Marianne, biting a big crescent out of her sandwich. 

“Not Tubby!” hooted Sandy. “We'll be ‘back in the 
school that emphasizes Home Life, watching them from 
the window, during chapel, as usual.” 

Holly Hall had no stately chapel with stained glass 
windows. We had chapel in the hall—simply took the 
chairs out of the dining room and lined them up in rows. 
We three had always sat on the stairs until the Delta 
Kays moved across the street. Then, we traded our places 
to some of the younger girls, who were tickled to get them, 
and we sat by the front windows. 

“Won’t it be. funny tonight, when Gloria and Betty 
and the rest appear for a feast that’s been eaten up?” 
Marianne reached for another olive. 

We ate all we could and discussed everything. You 
know the way you do when you’re watching a sunrise. 
We discussed deep subjects: whether Bacon or Shakespeare 
wrote the plays, whether the Prince of Wales would ever 
marry, and whether there’d be any more wars. 

Soon, Marianne’s wrist watch told us it was time to 
start back. We wrapped up the remains of the bread and 
cheese, divided the last pickle, and put out the fire. While 
Sandy and I were cleaning up camp, Marianne wandered 
over the fields and picked a huge bunch of blue bonnets. 

We started the Whoopee by rolling it down hill again. 
Marianne insisted upon driving. Sandy had 
planned to turn around and go home the 
way we had come. At the bottom of the oo 
hill was a tiny settlement, just a few “i 
houses and a bakery that had “Home fd 
Cooking” written on the window. lf 
And at the bottom of the hill, 
Marianne had an inspiration. 
“Why not get some food for a 
feast, to treat the girls to- 
night ?” 

“Hot tamales!” voted 
Sandy. “We can heat ’em 
over Gloria’s sterno stove. 
Real ones, not the canned 
kind. Mexican Joe’s are the 
best, and his place is near here. 
Stop and turn back.” 

Marianne pushed both feet to 
the floor. The Whoopee stopped = 
short and died. We knew what that y f 
meant. Marianne tried the starter, but Se 
it only moaned like a sick old pussy-cat. 

Sandy got out to crank. She felt like swear- 
ing. She cranked and cranked until her face was red. 
Marianne and I gazed about to see just where we were. 
We spied something on a stone wall, not twenty feet 
away. A young man, with dark hair, waving away from 
an aesthetically pale face. He wore gray trousers, and a 
spotless, white shirt, open at the neck. He sat on the stone 
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wall, reading out of a large-sized red book. I could see 
the blur of print and could tell from the wide margins 
all around that it was poetry. 

If you saw a young man, not over twenty, sitting on a 
stone wall before seven o'clock on a spring morning, read- 
ing poetry, wouldn’t you think he was a poet? 

Marianne nudged me. “I’m going to ask him to help 
us.” She cast her big blue eyes over toward the poet. I 
guess she was glad she had worn her sport outfit. She 
did look pretty, with those blue bonnets held against her 
pink suit. She hopped out, came around to where Sandy 
was fussing with the front end of the Whoopee. “I beg 
your pardon, but could you help us out?” She used her 
southern tones. 

The young man looked up. “Indeed, I'll be mighty 
glad to.” 

When he started over toward us, we saw that he was 
limping! Marianne and I looked at each other. To think 
we had asked a cripple to crank. It was embarrassing. 

“Oh, I didn’t know—” faltered Marianne. 

By then, the young man was at Sandy’s side, and had 
the crank in his hand. ‘Excuse me, I'll turn it over for 
you.” He gave the crank a twist. The engine started 
purring like a contented cat. We were opening our re- 
spective mouths to thank him, when the young poet, now 
paler than ever, toppled over backwards and fell down, 
right in the white dust of that country road. 

For a moment we just stood there, stunned. 

Marianne got tragic and began wringing her hands. She 
rushed to the young man, lifted his head into her lap and 
fanned him with the blue bonnets. 

‘“He’s putting on.” Sandy was provoked. 

“We must get help.” I was trying to be sensible. 

I turned and rushed to the “Home Cooking” place. 
We must get water, first of all. I met a fat man coming 
out of the door, a toothpick in his mouth. 

Somehow, by pointing back to the scene of the accident 
and jabbering something, I made him understand. Things 
happened in a hurry, then. Soon a big gray ambulance 
clanged up. Two spic and span internes jumped out, lifted 
the poet in, and tossed his red book in after him. The big, 
back, double doors folded up and the ambulance 
slipped out of sight, a puff of gray dust. 
We three stood in front of the Whoopee 
—the engine was still running. Mari- 
anne had tears on her cheeks, but 

she wiped them off and got out her 
_ powder puff. 

, \ “It’s your fault, Marianne,” 

© Sandy said. “You asked him.” 
“We better go to the hospital 
and see how badly he’s hurt,” 


‘4 I said. 
| A colored mammy, who had 
-y seen the accident, was re- 


counting it to a friend who 
had not been so fortunate. 
“‘Lawsy, honey,” came her loud 
tones. “Dey done took him to 
¥% the cemetery.” 
y Of course she meant the infirmary, 
Allison’s only hospital, but we shud- 
dered, anyway. It’s on the south side 
of the town, in the opposite direction from 
ly Hall. By the time we got to Allison, it 
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was getting late, but we were sure the Hollies would 

want us to find out about the young man before we came 

home. How would the Hollies take the unpleasant publicity 

we were about to thrust upon them? Our families, too. Per- 

haps they’d disown us, and we three would be alone, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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A white toweling beach coat makes 
a smart combination with a jersey 
swimming suit of turquoise trimmed 
with white. Add a white rubber diving 
cap for the water and cork clogs for 
the sand. Some of the swimming suits 
are introducing short capes of match- 
ing jersey, but the big coats of towel- 
ing are more practical for they are 
all-enveloping and absorbent. At the 
same time they defy the sun’s hot rays. 


The beret is a prime favorite this 
season, for the country with sports 
frocks or wide trousers, or for town 
with a tailored suit. And just for a 
change, when you don’t wear a beret, 
you're apt to choose an enormous 
farmer’s hat of rough straw for the 
beach or a wide-brimmed garden hat 
for flufier moments. One is good for 
getting sunburn and the other’s good 
for avoiding it, And both are smart. 





Costumes from Stewart and Company, New York, N. Y. 


or Beach and Tennis 


Very new and swagger are the wide 
trousers that in many instances have 
supplanted skirts this summer. The 
trousers shown above are of dark 
blue wool jersey to match the blue 
beret, and they are worn effectively 
with a white “chukker” shirt. Some 
girls like to combine the trousers with 
short-sleeved sweaters striped hori- 
zontally in blue and white, say, or 
red and white. Vivid colors are best. 


Another variation in the rage for 
trousers is shown above in the farmer- 
ette overalls of brow? linen—accom- 
panied appropriately by a wide farm- 
er’s hat of rough straw which keeps 
you from getting burned and freckled 
if you’ve a mean tendency that way. 
The overalls are fine to slip on over 
your bathing suit if you spend long 
hours on the beach. And they look 
very attractive on the beach loller. 
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Tennis dresses this year have quite a 
lot more fullness—introduced usually 
by means of plaits. They are also 
partial to a bit of decoration, such as 
a bow here ora tricky belt there. Two- 
piece tuck-ins are new—and one-piece 
slip-overs are stapels. Tub silks in the 
most delicious pastel shades of yel- 
low, pink, lavender, green and blue 
are popular on the courts and for 
watching tournaments onthe sidelines. 


Selected by 
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Good Looks Editor 
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a-n-nd stroke, a-n-nd ready for orders, a-n-nd let- 
er-run.” 

And, snap go the ten shining paddles, silver blades 
cutting the air above the heads of the middied crew, as 
the long green war-canoe proudly sweeps across the water 
leaving tiny waves and whirlpools in its wake. 

“Attention! Stroke, a-n-nd stroke, a-n-nd stroke, a-n-nd 
stroke, a-n-nd stroke,” orders the commander in the stern, 
and in rhythmic order the paddles dip into the water, 
stroke, and flash out again through the bright, sparkling 
sunshine. 

Other canoes skim rapidly over the waves in a mighty 
effort to get there first, or drift idly near shore to keep in 
the shadows of the bending birches. A crew of four, out 
for daily practice, salutes the returning war-canoe, which 
acknowledges the compliment by exhibiting a perfect figure 
eight. Or, with skill and confidence, alert campers guide 
their frail craft to the canoe dock, step out one by one, 
lift the canoe from the water and carry it carefully to the 
shaded racks. For canoes are delicate objects and must be 
treated with respect. 

Most of us have heard sometime during our lives that 
canoes were dangerous and better left alone, for Mother 
or Aunt Nelly or Mrs. Calamity across the street had a 
brother once who tipped out of one and was drowned. Girls’ 
camps have, to a great extent, corrected this idea, but one 
girl told me this summer at camp that her mother had 
written and told her to be sure to unfasten her shoestrings 
before going out in a canoe! 

She didn’t know that strict tests had to be passed before 
a girl was allowed to venture forth even as a passenger. 
Every hopeful canoeist is taken out in a canoe, dumped 
over and required to swim or float fifteen minutes in water 
over her head. The next day she trips blithely down to 
the dock all dressed over her bathing suit in a long-sleeved 
middy, bloomers from the costume barrel in the bungalow 
attic, long stockings, high laced sneakers and, to top off 
the picture of “What the Well-dressed Camper Shouldn’t 
Wear”, an ancestral version of the sailor hat. 

A life-saver paddles this funny individual about sixty 
feet from shore, tips her over when she least expects it, 
and swims somewhere nearby while the victim disrobes. 
By hanging onto the end of the canoe while removing 
sneakers, stockings, and bloomers, it is fairly easy to keep 
the craft from tipping. All these impedimenta must be tied 
in. The best way to remove the middy is to roll it up 
around the shoulders, cross the arms in back over the head, 
right hand gripping the left side, and vice versa, duck and 
pull the middy off! When the girl swims safely to shore 
with the canoe, she is ready to start her canoeing career. 


Gs a-n-nd stroke, a-n-nd stroke, a-n-nd stroke, 
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Own Canoe 


By DELLA J. BRYCE 


Before going on a thrilling three-day trip down the 
winding Androscoggin River, or taking over-night trips 
around the lake, exploring every other little stream and 
rivulet, and whatever happens to appeal, a camper learns 
how to manage a canoe. Generally she enjoys this as much 
as the trips. For who could expect the number of antics a 
canoe can perform! 

There are many kinds of strokes which give the paddler 
complete control over his craft. By a simple quirk of the 
wrist, the bow paddler prevents a stump collision, or by 
a wide, outward sweep noses the end into safe harbor at 
the end of a rough voyage. 

Bow paddlers are in the first class, stern paddlers 
second, and credited canoeists third. For each the strokes 
are similar and can be mastered with little difficulty if 
practiced. Just imagine the fun of paddling your own 
canoe, and taking picnic trips across the lake or up the 
river with your friends! 

Before you start to paddle, try the canoe safety test. 
Don’t do this alone, however, for that wouldn’t be at all 
safe. The test includes: 


1. Dumping the canoe and swimming or floating 
for fifteen minutes and paddling the canoe out to 
deep water, upsetting it, righting it unassisted, placing 
the paddle in it, undressing in the water, placing 
your clothes in the canoe, and swimming ashore with 
the canoe. A good swimmer or life-saver should be 
close at hand in case the canoe starts to float away. 


Before going out, it is necessary to learn the parts of 
the canoe and paddle. The chart on page forty-one 
will help you in this. Also it is well to know how to care 








PRACTICE LANDING SO THAT YOU ALWAYS DOCK GRACEFULLY 
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THE “WAR-CANOE SALUTE,” BORROWED FROM THE INDIANS, IS IMPRESSIVE, ESPECIALLY WHEN THERE ARE AS MANY AS TEN GIRLS TO A BOAT 

















for a canoe properly, so your boat will always be in good 
condition. Here are some points to remember about canoes: 


1. Either lift the canoe from the water to the side of 
the dock or, holding the bow high, draw it out of water 
until the keel touches the dock and then lift it. Place it 
in the water without scraping the bow or sides, because 
scratches make leaks. 


2. When the canoe is on shore, it should be turned over 
on its rack and the back should be protected from the 
sun, which will crack the paint and cause leaks. Never 
step into a canoe out of water; it causes leaks. 


If you are going on a canoe trip you will need the fol- 
lowing safety equipment. Have it with you before you start. 


1. An extra paddle 
2. A life preserver 
3. A rope on the bow 


The method of getting in and out of a canoe is im- 
portant. When entering from a dock, the stern paddler gets 
in first, then the stern passenger, then the bow passenger 
and last, the bow paddler. Leave in the reverse order— 
bow paddler, bow passenger, stern passenger and stern 
paddler. The stern paddler is always in the canoe before 
anyone else enters and is the last to leave because she steers 
and has entire control over the boat. 

When entering a canoe from the beach, follow the same 
procedure. The stern is launched first. The bow paddler 
gets in last and pushes off with the grip of her paddle. 

If you must change seats in a canoe—and sometimes this 
is necessary—do it properly. The bow paddler should 
hold her legs horizontally and swing around to face the 
stern. She should then creep forward, keeping low, and 
go to the stern and take the paddling position. The stern 





paddler then creeps low and takes her position in the 
bow. Try this on land first. Never have two people moving 
at one time in a canoe. They might move in the same 
direction and that would be disastrous. Remember always 
to keep your weight low. Many a fatal accident has oc- 
curred because canoeists have been careless in observing the 
rules for changing places in a canoe while out on the water. 
Of course, the safest rule is always to refrain from chang- 
ing seats unless absolutely necessary. 

Let us consider the bow paddler first. There are two 
paddling positions. For one, the paddler sits on the seat, 
and for the other she kneels. When on the seat, if paddling 
on the right side, the paddler should thrust her left leg 
slightly forward and keep her right leg under the seat. 
When paddling on the left side, the right leg is forward, 
and the left under the seat. If you want to paddle while 
kneeling, be sure to kneel on the knee on the side on which 
you are paddling, or on both knees, leaning on the thwart 
of the seat. Paddling in a kneeling position is slightly less 
comfortable, but it ensures precise and graceful strokes, 
something which every expert canoeist tries to achieve. 

There are two forms of straight paddling, one in which 
one arm is kept stiff and the other in which both arms are 
stiff. When using the latter form, grip the paddle one or 
two inches from the blade, and push from the upper arm 
and shoulder, using the lower arm as a pivot to guide the 
paddle. Feather the paddle low over the water. By “feather- 
ing” we mean returning the paddle so that the blade is par- 
allel to the water. When changing the paddle from one side 
to the other, swing it in front of the bow or in back of the 
stern, so that water doesn’t drip into the canoe. As you know, 
water in a canoe is not only uncomfortable but dangerous. 

The stern paddler steers, but often the bow must help. 
Here are a few strokes bow paddlers must know thoroughly. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A FEW HOURS LATER ROBERTA SAID 
GOODBYE AT THE FIELD AND STEPPED 
INTO THE COCKPIT ALONE FOR HER 
FIRST AND LONGED-FOR SOLO FLIGHT 


OBERTA Lang- 
well, sixteen, sat 
at the extreme 


end of a long bench and 
shivered in her mental 
boots. It wasn’t the weather that caused icicles to run up 
and down her spine, because it was a perfectly lovely day 
in June. But the rest of the bench was occupied by a 
number of self-possessed looking young somebodies who, 
like herself, were waiting to be interviewed by the head 
of the personnel department of the Lurtuss Airplane Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

Roberta had just graduated from a high school business 
course, and this was her first experience in applying for 
a position. She had a positive conviction that the try-out 
would be decidedly different from any sort of school ex- 
amination. The door she was facing, formidably marked 
“Private,” opened briskly and an office boy came out. 
Through the door Roberta caught a glimpse of a capable 
looking woman seated behind a desk. To add to her im- 
pressiveness, she wore nose glasses that come on a wide 
ribbon. This vision did not lessen the girl’s nervous dread 
of the coming encounter, and for the first time she wasn’t 
sorry there were so many applicants in the line ahead 
of her. 

A buzzer rang and a girl went in, her head in the air. 
Five minutes later she came out, a defiant blaze in her 
eyes. After that they went, one at a time, and the line 
moved up. Almost an hour passed; then came Roberta’s 
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turn. Her brain felt 
like a vast vacuum and 
her fingers twisted a 
hard knot in the handle 
of her bag. She had 
no idea how she got into The Presence, but she saw on 
a long block on the desk, “Miss Wells.” 

“Be seated, Miss Langwell,” said Miss Wells, and 
Roberta sat down as if she expected a gun to go off in 
front of her. “Did you bring your school records?” 

“Yes, Miss Wells,” she stammered, and the personnel 
head gave her a closer scrutiny as she accepted the cards. 
She looked them over carefully, made some notes on a 
printed sheet with a number in one corner, and made 
some checks in little squares. Then she said, “I'll give 
you a few letters.” A sharp pencil and notebook were 
handed over and Miss Wells began to dictate. At first 
she went slowly, hesitated, repeated, and the girl began 
to feei as if it wasn’t such a difficult trial after all. Then 
she went faster, and once, while she was speaking, she 
turned her head and looked out of the window. 

“I’m sorry, I didn’t get that.”” Miss Wells repeated it, 
then went on. Once she gave a man’s name; it was a com- 
plicated name, Roberta left a line, and went on. At the 
end she looked up, her face was flushed. “I don’t know 
how to spell the gentleman’s name,” she admitted, and felt 
sure that this was her finish. Miss Wells spelled it. 

“Here are two inquiries. Take this one and compose 
a brief letter telling the writer we received it and the matter 


























has been turned over to our purchasing agent. Do the same 
with this one, only make it our production man. Fill out 
this card and address envelopes to these names. There 
is a typewriter over there; you will find letterheads in 
the desk.” 

As she had given the instructions, Roberta made notes, 
then she gathered the things up and went to the machine. 
It seemed useless to go on with the test but she sat down 
and tackled the job. Roberta was like that. Finally the 
last envelope was typed, the work arranged, and she sat 
back in her chair. 

“If you have finished, leave it on my desk. We have 
been interviewing a number of applicants and you will 
hear from us if we can take you.” 

“Thank you.” Roberta was grateful to have survived, 
but she was utterly hopeless. She went from the office 
into the sunshine, but it didn’t cheer her up a bit. She 
couldn’t forget that she had asked Miss Wells to repeat 
and she didn’t know how to spell a man’s name. Probably 
she got it all wrong on the typewriter. It was an unruly 
beast. 

At home her mother urged her to wait until fall before 
trying for a position. Her teacher had said, however, if 
she could get immediate experience it would be better 
than waiting six or eight weeks. So Roberta wanted to 
get a job, if she could. 

“Anyway, it didn’t hurt me to try. Now I’ll know what 
to expect,” she said bravely. 

The next morning she got up, determined to go after 
something else. She could hardly wait for nine o’clock 
when she could call the School Employment Service. 
The minutes did pass, finally, but just as she sat down 
to put in her call, the telephone rang furiously. It proved 
to be Miss Wells’ secretary, who requested Miss Langwell 
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to report for work the following 
Monday. Did Miss Langwell’s 
heart jump? It did, nearly 
through her ribs. She could 
hardly believe her good for- 
tune. 

Roberta became a cog in the 
wheel of the huge airplane 
corporation. Her employer, Mr. 
West, gave her a good deal of 
responsibility. He was most 
courteous about showing her 
how he wanted things done, 
but she was sure he wouldn’t 
be patient if he had to explain 
too often. She had been with 
him a number of months, liked 
the work enormously, and one 
day he sent her to take notes 
in the new lecture room. 

“We are starting some 
classes in aviation. The in- 
structor we have is a whiz on 
oral presentation but when he 
comes to write or dictate, he’s 
a flat tire. So we want you to 
take the course, get all the 
questions and the answers, then 
we are going to compile a book 
for class use,” he explained, 
and added, “They will meet 
in the morning, and you can 
copy your notes in the afternoon.” That’s how Roberta 
became interested in the science of aviation. 

Every morning for three weeks she took the lectures 
and every afternoon her fingers flew as she made copies of 
the text. She was fascinated by the huge charts, the dia- 
grams, the instrument boards—the whole thing. One morn- 
ing she was early, and John Kingsley, a tall tow-headed 
Texan who was taking the course, came into the room. 
He looked embarrassed. 

“* Good morning, Miss Langwell. I say, will you do me 
a favor, please ?” 

“Tf I can,” she agreed promptly. 

“I’m not color blind, but I’m not sure of the names of 
the colors. Tomorrow we have that test, and I’ve got to 
pass it.” Roberta stiffened a bit, but she waited for him 
to finish. “I wonder if you would show me the colors—I 
don’t know the names of them—” 

“You don’t know the names of them?” 

“Oh, I know green, of course, and red, but I’m not 
real sure of the others, whether I have the right names 
to fit the colors!” 

“T see. Well, what color is your suit?” 

“Tt’s brown, sort of.” 

“Dark brown. Now, what color are my cuffs?” He eyed 
them with an anxious scowl. 

“They’re sort of brown, too.” 

“Tan,” she corrected. Then she saw a highly colored 
chart on the wall and for the next half hour she drilled 
John Kingsley on colors, and it wasn’t until a chuckle 
sounded close by that the two realized the class had as- 
sembled and the teacher was there. 

“Thank you, Miss Langwell, that was most helpful. 
Any more members want color drilling?” Several did, in- 
cluding Phil Fisher, whose father was the president of the 
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corporation, and to Roberta’s horror she found herself 
elected. She was pretty scared, but she tackled the new 
responsibility earnestly and soon forgot all about herself. 

Roberta made a dozen friends among the prospective 
aviators, and that’s why, when she couldn’t resist the lure 
of the instrument board, or see a plane sail off into the sky 
like a marvelous bird without a wild desire to fly, all of 
them were delighted to help her in every way possible. 

It was her employer who gave her the first flight and she 
didn’t want to come down. Later both Kingsley and Fisher 
gave her lessons in flying, and she felt as if she were 
privileged of the gods. Noons, Saturdays, and holidays she 
practiced with some of them, so that when she had been 
with the corporation for a year she was ready for a license, 
and she could handle three different kinds of machines. 
She kept posted on all that was transpiring in the air- 
world and dreamed of the day when she would own her 
own plane. In the bank she had a slowly growing savings 
account which she hoped ultimately would swell to the 
needed amount. 

On a special platform in the huge factory was a won- 
derful model of a new plane the firm was building. It 
was light and graceful and looked for all the world as if it 
would hop off through the high windows and go adventur- 
ing on its own. Whenever she could Roberta slipped down 
to the section where its parts were being assembled, and 
when she let her imagination go soaring, she could see 
herself in one of those cockpits sailing through the blue sky. 

Then came a morning when 
her employer had to go to 
New Jersey. “How would 
you like to go along and 
bring the plane back?” he 
asked, as if he thought she 
would not consider such a 
thing for a moment. She 
simply couldn’t tell him how 
much she would like it, but 
she jumped from her desk 
and her eyes were as bright 
as a pair of twin stars. “T’ll 
be obliged if you will, because 
the boys are busy this morn- 
ing, and I am returning with 
friends in a larger plane.” 

“T’ll be ready any time you 
say,” she volunteered. 

“Drop into your 
suit and we'll be off,” 
he grinned. 

A few hours later 
Roberta said goodbye 
to her employer and 
his friends who had 
met them at the field, 
and stepped into the 
cockpit alone for her very first and lenged-for solo flight. 

“All ready!” She nodded quickly and opened her up. 

Off she started with a gentle bang, rose easily and 
curved as she began to gain height. Once she looked over 
at the field she had just left and was a little surprised to 
see the group of men still standing there waving. She 
thought they were giving her an extra send-off, so she 
waved hack. Then she noticed that they piled into a car 
and went tearing away in a cloud of dust. It did not 
occur to Roberta that their actions had anything to do with 
her, so she set her course and raced happily toward home. 

Never was a day more beautiful for a flight. The air 
was just right, the motor hummed rhythmically, and the 
plane behaved exactly as it should. Below she saw the 
wide stretch of the New Jersey marshes, small towns, 


SHE DREAMED OF THE DAY WHEN SHE WOULD OWN A PLANE 


larger cities, and the bay. Then she was over the river, 
above Manhattan, and set her nose toward the field on 
Long Island. Brooklyn, Forest Hills, Jamaica went by 
underneath. Then she noticed a plane coming toward her. 
It looked like one that belonged to the corporation, and 
she wondered if one of the pilots was planning to have a 
bit of sport with her. The idea gave her a scared feeling 
because she had seen them do stunts for each other that had 
almost taken her breath away, and she did not want anyone 
doing loop-the-loops around her now. However, if he did, 
she would have-to make the best of it, and after all, she 
thought, she wasn’t a very good pilot if she couldn’t keep 
her nerve. 

The plane was coming swiftly. Then it zoomed above her 
head and Roberta lost sight of it, so she decided he was 
probably on business. But a few minutes later she heard 
the engines and in another instant it dived directly into 
her path. She tensed 
every nerve and muscle 
at the recklessness of the 
act. Then she noticed 
two men aboard. One 
was standing facing her 
and unrolled a white 









strip of something 
which he held high. 
Across the face was 


scrawled in huge letters: 


DON’T LAND! 
WHEELS GONE! 


A cold horror took 
possession of Roberta 
as she realized what that 
meant. A wrecked plane 
when she came down, 
and perhaps a wrecked 
pilot! She wondered if 
it could be possible the 
pilots were planning a 
bit of hoax, but that did 
not seem logical. Air- 
men are a fun loving 
lot, but they are always 
careful. She was posi- 
tive none of them would come and tell 
her she had lost her landing gear if 
she hadn’t. The man waved the sign 
up and down. She recognized Phil 
Fisher and she nodded to let him know 
that she understood the message. Then 
he pointed to the east and she saw 
another plane coming at racing speed. 
Soon she made out that it was a hydro- 
plane. She didn’t have an idea why it 
was coming and she looked toward the 
leading plane for a solution. Phil kept pointing toward the 
other plane, which was only a short distance away. It 
was making a wide sweeping half circle. 

Roberta pointed to herself, then to the hydroplane. Did 
they want her to follow that, she was asking. Phil nodded 
vigorously. She grinned and waved as she set off, but 
she noticed that it was John Fisher who was at the con- 
trols and that they set out to follow. She was flying straight 
across Long Island now. At her right, not very distant, 
she could see their own landing field and she wondered a 
bit how long it would be before she saw it again, or if 
she ever would. Quickly banishing such gloomy thoughts, 
she set about attending strictly to business, physically and 
mentally, and presently she caught a glimpse of Long 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ARRANGE A VARIETY OF THE SANDWICHES ON A LARGE PLATE, SO THAT EACH GUEST MAY CHOOSE HER FAVORITE KIND WHEN IT IS PASSED 


Sandwiches for June Parties 


NCE upon a time sand- 
wiches appeared only as a 
necessary part of the pic- 

nic, school or workman’s lunch. Now they play many im- 
portant roles on the menu program. Masquerading under 
the name of canapés, they may serve to introduce a meal 
or to accompany the soup course. Those elaborate, compli- 
cated, tall three-storied affairs known in common parlance 
as club sandwiches may occupy the most important place 
on the menu—the main dish. In certain delectable forms 
they lend splendor to the salad course. At tea time again 
they take the center of the stage. And they are, as they 
always have been, the mainstay of the picnic and school 
lunch. Since it appears that it may be necessary to serve 
sandwiches at any moment, it seems advisable and impor- 
tant that we perfect or at least attempt some sort of organ- 
ized method of making them. 

The first step is to set the stage. It always seems to me 
that the point of departure in making sandwiches is to put 
the butter in a warm place so that it will soften sufficiently 
to cream easily. There is only one thing more trying than 
attempting to cream butter before it has reached a certain 
stage and this is trying to spread soft thin bread with butter 
too hard to spread easily. While the butter is yielding to 
the softening influence of heat the fillings may be prepared. 
The lettuce and cress must be washed and wrapped in a 
cloth, the butter creamed and mixed with its seasoning of 
mustard, horse radish, parsley, lemon juice or whatever is 
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to be used. The cheese must be 
moistened with melted butter, 
cream or mayonnaise, and then 
nuts, olives, pickles, pimentos or green pepper must be 
chopped and added. If prepared fillings are to be used, the 
little jars must be opened; the ham, chicken or cheese 
sliced; the eggs, the sardine or meat minced and seasoned 
if these are to form the filling of your piéce de résistance. 
In short, whatever you are going to use for filling must be 
made ready beforehand. 

Next, if the sandwiches are to be used for afternoon tea, 
as in the illustration, the plates on which they are to be 
served are brought out. I like to use medium-sized chop 
plates or very large sandwich plates for this purpose, be- 
cause the sandwiches are more easily arranged in an attrac- 
tive manner on a large plate than on a small one, and a 
variety or all of the sandwiches may appear together—if 
the party is not too large. This, of course, saves time and 
space. 

Pieces of waxed paper big enough to cover the whole 
plate and to tuck under are brought out ready to use. For 
a picnic lunch the sandwiches should be wrapped in waxed 
paper. Next, a large paper should be spread over the work- 
ing surface and the cutting board set at one end of the 
working space. Then there must be a very sharp slicing 
knife. This is one of the most important points in success- 
ful sandwich making. Don’t suppose for one minute that 
you can cut bread in thin, smooth, even slices without a 
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very sharp knife. The flat knives for spreading on the 
butter and fillings are brought out. The butter and fillings 
are lined up at the top of the working space and bread 
brought out. Use reasonably fresh, good quality bread. 

And now your stage is set. Your working surface should 
be covered with paper. The cutting board containing bread 
and a sharp knife should be placed at the left of the work- 
ing space with a good wide space at right of this for but- 
tering bread and spreading fillings. The plates, waxed 
paper and damp cloth are at the right, and the fillings and 
spreading knives and fancy cutters at the top. 

Now we are ready to go. Of course, if we are to make 
toasted sandwiches, we will require some method of toast- 
ing and since these sandwiches must be eaten as soon as 
toasted, we don’t need the waxed paper or the damp cloth. 


Rolled Sandwiches 


For rolled sandwiches you will need fresh bread. Some- 
times I remove all the crusts from the loaf before slicing, 
and sometimes I work the other way around, removing 
them after the bread is cut. Pile the slices together and 
wrap in a slightly dampened cloth and let it stand for 
an hour in a cool place. Spread with butter and, if you like, 
add a thin smooth filling or a little grated cheese. Roll, and 
pack side by side in a shallow tin, covering with waxpaper 
and a damp cloth until ready to use. If you want to make 
a name for yourself, brush the tops with soft or melted 
butter just before serving and put the rolled sandwiches 
under the broiling flame to give them a lovely golden brown. 
Serve at once, either with tea, with soup, or with salad. 


Open-faced Sandwiches 


I must tell you also about the little open-faced sand- 
wiches for tea. I first met these at a party in Vienna, and 
they did look so attractive laid out in rows on a long, nar- 


row tray or platter 
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—I forget which. 
You are already 
A Poem by a Girl 


more or less famil- 
iar with these in 
the form of can- 
apés for a begin- 
ning course, de- 
scribed, not so long 
ago, in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. Now 
they appear as well 
for afternoon tea 
and at the informal 
midnight supper. 
They can be cut in 
odd and interesting 
shapes— in fingers, 


I 


tree, 


yond, 


And take it home with me. 


I shall take it and hide it away, 
In a chest both dark and long, 


moon, 


triangles, oblongs, 
rounds, stars or The moon is mine! 
crescents or—if I snatched it away 


they are to be used 
for bridge teas 
hearts, diamonds, 
clubs and spades. 
Animal forms are 
just the thing for a 
children’s party. 
Any kind of bread—white, raisin, nut or whole wheat— 
may be used, and if bread is not at the moment available, 
all sorts of crackers and biscuits may take its place. Sand- 
wiches are usually best when toasted and served hot, but 
they are by no means to be despised when served plain and 
cold. They need only to be appetizing to get a reception. 





moon, 
The moon belongs to me! 


SHALL away to the hills be- 
Where the moon lies up in a 


And I shall snatch it from its perch 


The world shall clamor for the 


But I shall answer with this song. 


; From its perch on a high pine tree, 
In So, clamor no more for the silver 
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For the open sandwiches in the illustration, I mixed 
some cream cheese with a little mayonnaise to make it soft 
and smooth and then rolled it into balls and rolled the 
balls in chopped nut-meats. My bread was spread with soft 
butter and cut in rounds with a cookie cutter. I put a cheese 
ball on each round, flattened it with a knife and topped it 
with a nut meat. This may be varied endlessly. Pot cheese 
or pimento cheese may be used instead of cream cheese. The 
cheese may be mixed with chopped olives, pickles, green 
pepper, minced celery, pimento, nut meats, or it may be 
plain and topped with slices of olive, pickle, tiny wedges of 
pineapple, a sprinkling of minced, preserved or candied 
ginger, a halved date or candied cherry, and so on and on. 

Another way is to spread the bread with mustard butter 
and then lay on a thin wafer-like piece of pink ham, tongue 
or chicken, with a thin slice or a mince of dill pickle, olive 
or a few capers to give it piquancy. 

Paté de foie gras, sardellen paste, deviled ham, or any 
of the prepared sandwich pastes may be used in this way, 
and all of these are usually better when the bread, crackers 
or biscuits can be toasted. Of course, toasting is only fea- 
sible when the group served is small and intimate or when 
there is a maid in the kitchen to prepare and send in relays. 

One very delicious hot open sandwich is made as fol- 
lows: Beat up an egg white very stiff as you did for a 
méringue. Fold in as much grated cheese as it will hold, 
season with a drop or two of Worcestershire sauce, a little 
salt, paprika and a dash of cayenne. Pile on crackers or 
rounds of buttered bread, and put in the oven or under 
the broiler long enough for the cheese to melt and the egg 
white and the bread to brown. Serve at once. These are 
delectable. 

As I have already indicated, sandwich fillings or spreads 
may be made merely by adding flavors to the creamed 
butter. The round sandwiches in the illustration are made in 
this way. The bread must be cut very thin for sandwiches of 
this type and the seasoned butter spread very generously. 
There is no fixed rule for the amount of seasoning 
to be added to the butter. The individual taste 
must serve as a guide. The seasonings that may 
be used are minced parsley, mustard, horse radish, 
mashed pimento, finely minced green pepper, 
chives or onion, lemon juice, a dash of Worces- 
tershire sauce or cayenne, anchovy paste, sardine 
paste or caviar. These varied butters may also 
be used on open sandwiches and then decorated 
with thin slices of radish, sweet pickle, cucumber 
or tomato that have been dipped in French dress- 
ing, or of hard boiled egg topped with a tiny bit 
of mayonnaise and a sprinkling of capers. 

Sometimes I garnish my plate of tea sand- 
wiches with bunches of crisp water cress as in 
the illustration. Sometimes I set a small bow] in 
the center and arrange the sandwiches around it. 
In the bow] are tiny, green pickles, olives or nuts. 

The menu for this simple tea consists of as- 
sorted sandwiches, rolled, open, and filled with 
seasoned butter, and garnished with water cress 
and olives; assorted cookies, some with white 
icing, some with melted chocolate; mixed bon 
bons, and tea, coffee or cocoa. 

The table shown in the illustration is long and 
narrow, but I have used an ordinary tea cloth, 
spreading it over the center of the table. At each 
end I placed a tray for the tea pot, hot water 
pot, the sugar and creamer, and one cup and saucer. 
The other cups and saucers and the teaspoons were ar- 
ranged at the ends and at the top of the tray. On one side of 
the table I arranged the sandwiches with the plates and the 
napkins at each side. The napkins are of the oblong shape 
which is popular now. The cakes are placed at the other side. 
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citing a time as his twin. He had telephoned to Mr. 

Bruce as soon as he reached town, and made an appoint- 
ment for early afternoon, when Mrs. Adair could also be 
present after her final music lesson. Then, after purchasing 
some things for Mr. Perry, he and Tony had a lunch in 
which strawberry sodas figured largely. By the time lunch 
was over, it was nearly time to “beard the lion in his den,” 
as Tony said. 

But the lion when bearded did not appear at all for- 
midable, and as Bob smiled into the keen blue eyes of the 
tall gray-haired man who greeted him cordially, it seemed 
as if half of his worries slid from his shoulders, and he 
plunged into his story without any of the embarrassment he 
had expected to feel. 

He took quite a while in the telling, for Mr. Bruce asked 
a great many questions; but by the time that Mrs. Adair 
and Malcolm arrived, the lawyer was in possession of most 
of the facts and was looking very grave indeed. 

“Possibly we’re making much ado about nothing,” Mrs. 
Adair said, “but as there seems to be no explanation for 
any of these peculiar happenings, it worries me.” 

“T’m only sorry that you did not come to me at the very 
beginning,” Mr. Bruce said quickly in his abrupt way, 
“for although I cannot offer any explanation concerning 
these series of annoyances to which you have been subjected, 
they seem so peculiar that I think an investigation should 
be made at once. I would like to put a detective friend of 
mine on the case, but unfortunately he is away on a few 
weeks’ vacation, and I don’t know where to get in touch 
with him.” 

“But why should Cousin Algy be interested in our 
old ramshackle place?” persisted Mrs. Adair. “Could it 
be possible that Uncle Fergus may have left—” Her voice 
trailed off into silence as she raised questioning eyes to 
the lawyer’s face, while Bob broke in eagerly. 

“You see, we rather hoped,” he hastened to explain, 
“that maybe Uncle did leave some money or valuables con- 
cealed in innocent looking corners about the place.” 
But the lawyer shook a dissenting head. “Of course 


|; THE meantime, Bob was having as busy if not as ex- 
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“I WENT TO THE WOODS 
BACK OF THIS HOUSE, AND 
THERE I MADE UP AS MISS 
SHARPE. IT WAS EASY” 


it is barely possible,” he admitted as he ran his fingers 
through his heavy hair and resumed his nervous striding. 
“But if he did, I’m in the dark as much as you are. All 
I know is what he told me when he made his will—that 
the house and,all it contained was to be left to you.” 

Mrs. Adair shook a puzzled head and glanced at Bob, 
but Mr. Bruce had not finished. 

“Would you mind,” he inquired, “if I run up in the 
car and look over the old place? I’d like to go over the 
ground a bit after what you tell me. I consider that you 
should have some one to look after your interests, and I 
do not like the idea at all of the strange man loitering 
about and peering in your window.” 

He broke off, as Mrs. Adair with a sharp exclamation sat 
forward in her chair while the color faded from her cheeks. 

Bob exchanged an uneasy look with Tony as he sud- 
denly recollected that this piece of information would 
come as a complete surprise to his mother. 

“A man?” she ejaculated quickly. “Staring in our 
window? Son, why haven’t you told me this before?” 

Bob fidgeted uncomfortably at his mother’s accusing 
tone, but hurried to explain, and together he and Tony 
told about the stranger the girls had seen prowling about 
the place. 

Mrs. Adair put Malcolm down suddenly and rose to 
her feet at his last words. ‘Bob, I know you meant it for 
the best, so I won’t scold, but do you realize that Allison 
is entirely alone in the house now?” 

“T’ll run you home in my car now. It won’t take long 
by automobile,” Mr. Bruce said at once, more uneasy 
himself than he would let her know. 

It was a silent ride to Cloverdale. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the trip in the big blue car would have been a 
treat, but Mrs. Adair was too worried to do more than 
stare straight ahead, while the two boys counted the 
streets as they flew past. 

“Look,” called Tony suddenly to Bob, giving him an 
impatient nudge to make him pay attention. ‘“‘Doesn’t that 
look something like Allison, all the way down the street ?” 

Bob leaned forward and stared hard at the approaching 
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figure. For a moment Bob wasn’t sure it was Allison. 

“Tony, you’re right. That is Allison now. Hurrah,” 
he crowed triumphantly. 

Mrs. Adair relaxed limply and breathed a little prayer 
of thankfulness at the boys’ exclamations, while Mr. 
Bruce brought the car to a stop; but Bob, shading his 
eyes with his hand began to look uneasy. 

“T do wonder what’s the matter? She’s simply streak- 
ing it along,” he muttered. 

“Allison,” called Bob and Tony as she drew nearer, 
and she stopped suddenly. 

“Mr. Bruce, this is my younger daughter, Allison,” 
murmured Mrs. Adair. “Allison, where have you been ?” 

Allison clambered in the car and sat down between 
the boys as she mopped her flushed face and tried to 
speak without puffing. 

“TI—TI’ve been c-calling—on Miss Sharpe,” she 
gasped as she made efforts to smooth her flying hair into 
some degree of tidiness. 

“Calling?” echoed her mother in amazement, look- 
ing with obvious disapproval from the tip-tilted hat to 
the untied shoelaces. “Looking like that? Why, Allison, 
I’m surprised at you.” 

Allison gave a hysterical giggle and clutched a nearly 
empty basket of ginger cookies with nervous hands. 
She realized that the time had come when she must 
confess, and so, starting back with Miss Sharpe’s call and 
her unusual interest in the old clock, she poured out a 
tale that made the eyes of the others open wider and wider 
as they all listened with absorbed interest. 

“And you have no idea where the book has gone?” 
Mrs. Adair inquired as Allison paused to catch her breath. 

“Tt just disappeared after I dropped it that night when 
I heard that dreadful cry. That’s why I wanted to stay 
home alone today. I had hunted everywhere I could think 
of, and as a last chance I decided to call on Miss Sharpe,” 
Allison explained unhappily as she plaited Kher dress with 
quivering fingers. ‘““You see, I was so ashamed and sorry 
that I had made up my mind to ask her outright why she 
was so interested in our clock. So I made ginger cookies 
as an excuse. You remember how much she enjoyed them, 
don’t you, Mother?” she asked eagerly while Mrs. Adair 
nodded. 

“Then why didn’t you leave them?” demanded Bob 
bluntly. ‘“‘Wasn’t she at home when you called on her?” 

“Yes, she was home,” Allison hurried on nervously, 
“and that is the very queerest thing of all. For she said,” 
and Allison’s voice faltered as she lifted perplexed eyes 
toward her brother’s face, “‘that she had not called on us, 
and that she had never seen me before in her life.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing,” sputtered Bob 
indignantly. ““Do you suppose she is going crazy?” 

Mr. Bruce shook his head. “I have met Miss Sharpe 
several times, and I have never come across a better 
balanced woman,” he answered simply. “But suppose we 
hear the rest of your sister’s story.” 

“As soon as Robin left the house, I made ginger cookies,” 
she said. “I packed them in a basket, changed my dress 
and started out to see her. When the maid came to the 
door, I told her that Allison Adair had called to see Miss 
Sharpe, and she ushered me into a room that was a regular 
museum of beautiful antiques. Miss Sharpe came in, wear- 
ing a gray dress very much like the one she had on when 
she called on us, yet in some way she looked different. 
At first I wondered if she had been ill. 

“She acted very much surprised to see me, and did not 
seem to recognize me at all, so, although she was very 
pleasant and courteous, it made me feel rather uncom- 
fortable. I told her who I was, and said that I had stopped 
to leave a little basket of my homemade ginger cookies, 
as when she called on us, she had said they were her 
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“CONFIDENT THAT THE HOUSE WAS EMPTY, I 
favorite kind. And I handed her the basket of cookies. 

“She looked dreadfully puzzled and said, ‘Why, my dear 
child, there must be some mistake. I have been so troubled 
with my rheumatism that I have not called on anyone in 
over a month.’ And then, as she happened to glance up 
at me, I suddenly noticed that her eyes were as gray as 
gray could be, and I wondered if J could be going crazy. 
For the day she was at our house, I know she had bright 
black eyes. I took special notice of them.” 

“She certainly had,” agreed Mrs. Adair at once. “What- 
ever does it mean?” 

“And so,” continued Allison unexpectedly, “I told her 
every single thing. She was almost as excited as I was, 
and very anxious to hear everything I could remember 
about the call she didn’t make. 

“She kept murmuring, ‘Who could it have been,’ half 
under her breath, when I told her about our caller’s in- 
terest in the clock.” 

“Suppose we go to your house and talk this over. Later, 
I think I will run around and see Miss Sharpe,” Mr. 
Bruce suggested with a quick glance at Mrs. Adair as he 
put his foot on the starter. 

“It ought to be about time for Robin to reach home,” 
Bob remarked as they drove up to the house. “Allison, have 
you your key? Mine is all the way off in my vest pocket.” 

Allison fumbled in her bag uncertainly. “Yes, here it 
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EXPECTED TO SLIP DOWN THE STAIRS WHEN—I FOUND YOU!” ROBIN EXCLAIMED 


is,” she began, but stopped with a frightened gasp while 
the key dropped from her fingers as a shriek sounded from 
the house. 

“That’s Rob’s voice,” Bob exclaimed hoarsely as he 
made a grab for the key. Mr. Bruce was already on his 
way up the path, where he encountered Mrs. Perry who 
came hurrying about the house, her cheeks almost as white 
as her dress. 

“I’ve been trying and trying to get in the back door. 
I couldn’t get any answer around front,” she explained 
hurriedly. 

It seemed ages to them all, although it really was only 
a few seconds before the front door swung ajar. 

Everything in the big living room was in immaculate 
order, but guided by the scuffle that sounded overhead 
they dashed up the stairs to Allison’s room where they 
confronted a startling tableau. Over in the corner a red- 
bearded figure in kilts was struggling in the grasp of a 
tall man, while Robin herself made a dash for them as 
they entered. 

“Uncle Fergus,” gasped Mrs. Adair with her arms tight 
about her tall daughter and her eyes intent upon the kilted 
figure. “That is certainly Uncle Fergus.” 

As she spoke the tall man, still holding fast to the 
kilted figure, turned around, and at sight of his face Allison 
gave a piercing shriek that resounded throughout the house. 


“Oh, Mr. Bruce, there is 
the cross-eyed man,” she 
burst forth, making herself 
heard above the hubbub. 
“Do grab him quickly. He’s 
our burglar.” 

“Burglar?” echoed Mr. 
Bruce blankly. “Why, my 
dear child, he is not a burg- 
lar. I don’t know what he is 
doing here, but that is Mr. 
Hunt, the detective I was 
just wishing I could put on 
this case.” 

“But what is he doing 
with Uncle Fergus? Oh, I 
thought Uncle was d-dead,” 
murmured Mrs. Adair weak- 
ly as she sank down on the 
edge of the bed. 

‘And so he is,” Mr. Hunt 
returned. And before their 
fascinated eyes he jerked 
away the red whiskers and 
wig, revealing closely crop- 
ped black hair beneath, and 
with one accord the Adairs 
chorused, “Cousin Algy!” 

Mr. Bruce sat down sud- 


denly. ‘What .does this 
mean, and who is this im- 
postor ?” 


“Why, it’s Cousin Algy,” 
began Bob, but Mr. Bruce 
shook a dissenting head with 
vigor. ‘No indeed it is not,”’ 
he returned firmly. “I know 
the Livingstone _ brothers, 
and they are both sandy six 
footers. For goodness’ sake, 
Hunt, do explain this im- 
personation.” 

“This is English Eddie, 
one of the biggest jewel 
thieves in the world. I’ve 
been looking for him for months in regard to a little matter 
in New York—the Van Dyke diamonds. They disappeared 
in a way that strikingly resembled Eddie’s work, and when 
he quietly dropped from sight and no trace of him could 
be found, I was quite certain.” 

“But you didn’t have any real proof,” broke in the 
prisoner quickly. 

“No, I didn’t have any proof then,” admitted Mr. Hunt, 
“but I’ve caught you with the goods, and my guess turned 
out to be correct. Look here.” 

They all leaned forward as he pulled a chamois bag 
from his pocket and held it open for inspection. Such a 
rainbow stream of fire gleamed from the stones within 
that a gasp went around the little circle. 

Robin broke the silence. ‘‘I remember,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, “seeing an account of the robbery in the paper 
with English Eddie’s picture. You all laughed at me for 
thinking it was the picture of a society youth, and Bob 
looked over my shoulder and read aloud that he was wanted 
by the police.” 

“Eddie is as slippery as an eel,” Mr. Hunt continued, 
“and he’s a genius at make-up. I believe he started his 
career as an impersonator in vaudeville. But he was a 
thief in his spare time and he finally dropped his theatrical 
career to go into burglary and become one of the best—” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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TOUCH NEWLY-DISCOVERED 
BIRDS’ EGGS FOR FEAR THE 
MOTHER BIRD WOULD DE- 
SERT HER NEWEST NEST 



















[N THE PHILIPPINE IS- 
LANDS, THECARABOA TROOP 
OF GIRL SCOUTS LOVES 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


YOU MUST HOLD YOUR 
NOSE AND SHUT YOUR 
EYES WHEN SLIDING, AS DO 
THESE MILWAUKEE GIRLS 


AS THESE BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND, GIRL SCOUTS 
GLIDED OVER THE SURFACE 
OF A SMOOTH, WARM 
LAKE, THEY ACQUIRED 
ENVIABLE AND BECOMING 
COATS OF TAN TO LAST 
THROUGH THE SUMMER 
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THESE DAYTON, OHIO, GIRLS da 
ARE THE MOST INTELLI- ya, 
GENT KIND OF NATURE 
LOVERS—THEY DID NOT ves 





-and Water 


Vherever they are in the sum- 
jertime, in the East or in the 
Vest, skimming over the wa- 
y, living in the woods, or 
icing and galloping over the 
ind, Girl Scouts outdo them- 
ves in the joys of camping 


A SAILOR’S LIFE IS A LAZY LIFE, BUT THE TANG 
OF THE OPEN SEA BRINGS THE WANDERLUST TO 
THE BEST OF US, AND WE GIVE A “SHIP AHOY r 
SAILS AND TAKE 
MARINERS KNOW 





















































MANY AN ARROW FROM 
THE BOWS OF THESE CHI- 
CAGO MERRY MEN HAVE 
SHOT WILDLY INTO THE 
LAGOON BEYOND. THIS IS 
ONLY ONE OF THE HAZ- 
ARDS OF TRYING TO HIT 
THE BULL’S-EYE, ESPE- 
CIALLY WHEN THERE ARE 
SO MANY SKILLED AND 
EXPERT OPPONENTS (LEFT) 














GIRL SCOUTS OF PHOENIX, 
ARIZONA, GO FOR LONG 
HORSEBACK TRIPS, RIDING 
THEIR INDIAN PONIES 
ACROSS THE WESTERN 
RANGES THROUGH THE 
CACTUS REGION, AND AL- 
WAYS ON GUARD FOR 
RATTLESNAKES. IN THE 
BACK ARE APACHE HILL 
AND “LA CASA DE FIESTA” 




















The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this spaee each month. How 
you can be a star reporter for your own magazine and 
win a prize is explained fully in the February, 1930, issue. 


ID YOU ever hear of a Tropical Breakfast? Neither did 
we until we read this account, sent to us by Jane Isabel 
Hetzner, of East Orange, New Jersey, our June Star Reporter. 


“Of course, when you go to camp for the summer, you ex- 
pect many exciting things to happen. But tell me, what would 
you think if some morning you woke up to a sign something 
like this: ‘Get dressed. When tent is ready come to the bridge, fol- 
low the trail to the tropics from there. Beware of Monkeys— 
They Throw Cocoanuts.’ 


“We all got dressed as quickly as possible, and went up to 
the bridge. We had not gone very far when we felt peanuts 
falling on our heads! Some of the councillors were sitting up in 
the trees, making funny noises and hurling peanuts. 


“We finally. reached the end of the trail—our athletic field. 
Upon entering we saw a sign reading ‘Sandwich Island.’ We 
started to investigate the place immediately, and what do you 
think was the first thing we came across? ‘Spoon moss’—spoons 
growing right out of the moss! Then we encountered a sign 
reading ‘Breadfruit Trees’ with a package for everyone on them. 
They turned out to be bread and butter sandwiches, with bacon, 
too. We found trees with ‘elephants’ fingers’ growing on them 
—really bananas growing upside down! Finally we came to the 
‘Fountain of Youth’ where we found cocoa and milk.” 











ITH school almost over, Girl 

Scouts can concentrate again! Con- 
centrate, that is, on the absorbing inter- 
ests of where and how to spend vacations. 
And whether they travel five miles or five 
hundred, they always have a hilariously 
good time. Here’s Iris Woodman, for in- 
stance, who spent many hours in the 
Grand Canyon—and becoming—shall we 
say adjusted?—to the back of a Colorado 
mule! She writes: 

“Don’t miss riding down the Grand 
Canyon. You have to ride down on mule- 
back, and it’s perfectly thrilling.’ Thus, 
with variations, ran the comments of my 
friends who had visited the Grand Can- 
yon. So I arrived there prepared to ride 
down the tortuous path known as the 
‘Bright Angel Trail’, seven and one-half 
miles to the Colorado River, in the bed 
of the Canyon. 

“After the harrowing ride down, seated 
in the warmth and safety of the sandy 


ambrosia of the 
gods. As we 
climbed wearily 
up, one man in 
the rear direct- 
ed us enthusi- 
astically to 
‘Lookat the sun- 
set on the Can- 
yon, folks!’ But 
I was oblivious 
to sunsets or 
canyons. The 
pull grew hard- 
er, and the air 
grew colder. The 
tops of the 
cliffs seemed to 
be shooting up 
higher and high- 
er instead of 
obligingly lower- 
ing themselves, 
but finally the 
guide assured us 
that we were on 
the last five 
hundred feet. It 


W hen Girl Scouts 


It is the surest sign that summer is here. 
breakfasts are the fashion. And wherever 


seemed like five thousand, but finally 
the mules gave a last sprint and pulled 
us up onto level ground. 

“Well, it’s wonderful what a hot bath 
and a good dinner can do, and at the 
end of an hour I actually joined in the 
enthusiastic conversation of two of the 
party who had likewise recovered. I 
quite agreed it was an experience of a 
lifetime.” 


Overnight in the Desert 
California Girl Scouts study botany 


The heat of the desert holds only zest 
and charm for hardy California Girl 
Scouts, as you can see from this account 
sent to us by Louise Harris Sinbad, of 
Ontario, California. 

“Such fun we had! 

“In spring vacation the commissioner 
and I take second class, eighth grade 
Girl Scouts to Palm Springs to study 
wildflowers on the desert, and to have 
the fun of overnight camping. This year 
I asked the local director of Ventura to 
come along, and the news spread to Santa 
Barbara, and several of the girls from 





beach, simple food tasted like nectar and HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS, GIRL SCOUTS HIKED TO THE OLD JACKSON HOUSE, BUILT IN 1664 
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there came, so that with ten of us 
and twelve from Ventura and Santa 
Barbara combined, we made a gay caval- 
cade. 

“We camped on some land belonging 
to a friend of mine against the hills, 
right under snow-clad San Quecinto. A 
nice little flume of water runs through 
the place and we were the proud posses- 
sors of two trees—a palo verde and a 
mesquite—and much _ shrubbery—and 
lovely flowers—whispering bells, mallow, 
sunshine, etc. After lunch we selected 
spots for our beds and lay on ’em— 
and then the commissioner superintended 
blue-printing some of the flowers—and 
this with short exploring tours took up 
the entire afternoon. The moon put out 
all the little stars so our Star Study 
wasn’t a great success! 

“Next morning we explored Palm 
Canyon. Seven miles from Palm 
Springs, through a waste of cactus, one 
comes to a high ridge, and looking over 
it a thousand palms wave in green glory 
beside a winding stream. A fine sight 
on a dry desert. 

“Back to our camp for luncheon— 
and to pack up—and into our cars to 
drive home, coming back another way 
through the cultivated parts of the des- 
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Hike and Travel— 


Early morning hikes are popular and outdoor 
they go,all Girl Scouts are cheerful travelers 


ert where there are date groves and 
immense onion fields of great beauty. 


A Trip to Nassau 
And Lord and Lady Baden-Powell 


Sylvia Blascoer, local director of the 
Miami, Florida, Girl 
Scouts, was fortunate 
enough to be in Nassau 
when Lord Robert and 
Lady Baden-Powell were 
visiting this charming 
tropical spot. Miss Blas- 
coer describes it: 

** “All ashore that’s go- 
ing ashore!’ 

“And then we were off 
for the most thrilling ex- 
perience of any of our 
lives. 

“When we first heard 
of the visit of the Chief 
Scout and Chief Guide 
to Nassau, we all began 
planning to go, what we 
would wear and how long 
we would stay. And we 
all carried out our plans! 

“Nassau is only about 
a hundred miles from 



































Miami, but in customs and habits it is 
a totally different place. The hills rise 
right from the water and the plaster 
houses are set most picturesquely atop 
the streets. The traffic is English, of 
course, and moves on the left. Why we 
were not run over is a miracle. 
“We all lined up on the dock to wel- 
come Lord and Lady Baden-Powell. 
“All we could do then was to cheer 
and run, for we were serving tea to our 
visitors at the old Pirates Caves down 
by the sea, where treasure had been hid- 
den long ago when the skull and cross 
bones were seen on the sea. The Chief 
Scout and the Chief Guide climbed with 
(Continued on page 36) 





PENNSYLVANIA GIRL SCOUTS REACH 
THE END OF THE TRAIL AT THIS 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE, AND REST FOR 
A FEW MINUTES BEFORE TURNING 
AROUND TO CANTER HOME 

















THE FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
MOUNTED GIRL SCOUT TROOP IS 
WELL KNOWN FOR ITS EXPERT 
HORSEWOMEN. HERE THEY ARE, 
COMING HOME FROM A PICNIC 
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MOC-A-SOX 


A New Anklet 
For Camp Wear 


This new sport anklet, with 
Trefoyle pattern, was de- 
signed exclusively for Girl 
Scouts. 


Style and comfort combine 
to make MOC-A-SOX an 
indispensable part of the 
Girl Scout sport ensemble. 
MOC-A-SOX adds to the 
thrilland enjoyment of camp- 
ing, tennis, hiking and all 
outdoor sports. 


Wool and Rayon........75¢ the pair 
Mercerized................. 50c the pair 
Sized from 7 to 10% 
Order your MOC-A-SOX by mail from 
the National Girl Scout Equipment De- 
partment, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City—or thru an authorized de- 


partment store agency in your com- 
munity. 


HERBERT HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
93 Worth St., New York City 
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Jo Ann and the Sense of Humor 


(Continued from page 14) 

“Tf you laugh now, Julia Wickham,” 
Jo Ann said, “I'll throw you out of the 
boat! But I don’t see what they’ve got 
to laugh about. It’s nothing to lose an 
anchor. Unless—” she said suddenly, and 
she took up her oars and began to row 
with all her strength. “They did!” she 
exclaimed as Tommy’s jeers doubled. 

“Oh! what is it? What did they do?” 
Wicky asked, close to tears. Jo Ann let 
her oars rest. 

“That imp!” she cried angrily. 
“They’ve tied the anchor rope to the 
bottom of the boat somehow. They’ve 
fastened the end of the rope to the keel, 
and now that big anchor stone is down 
in the mud and tangled in the weeds—” 

Suddenly Wicky began to giggle. At 
first it was a little giggle, and then it 
was a bigger one, and then a laugh. 

“Are you laughing at me?” demanded 
Jo Ann, fiercely. 

“Oh, no! no!” Wicky gasped. “I’m 
laughing at myself—coming out here to 
see if I have a sense of humor, and get- 
ting marooned in the middle of a lake.” 

“Tf that’s what you call funny—” 
cried Jo Ann, exasperated. 

“But can’t you see?” gurgled Wicky. 
“Can’t you see what a couple of sillies 
we look, stuck out here in this boat?” 

“Humph!” said Jo Ann sourly. “If 
that’s your sense of humor, I’m glad I 
haven’t got it,” and she looked so of- 
fended that Wicky fairly shrieked with 
laughter. Across the water the boys 
heard her, and Tommy stopped rowing. 

“They don’t seem to be very mad 
about it,” Ted said. 

“They think they’ve got some joke 
on us,” said Tommy uneasily. 

Jo Ann peered over one side of the 
boat and then over the other, but she 
could not see the anchor rope. Ordinarily 
the two girls would have swum ashore 
—but the weeds in Mud Lake made 
swimming too dangerous to attempt. 
Jo Ann sat thinking while Wicky wiped 
her eyes and gradually subdued her gig- 
gles. The rain had begun to fall gently. 

“Yes, that might do it,” Jo Ann said. 

“What?” Wicky asked with interest. 


“Take your fishpole and take the bob- 
ber off the line,” Jo Ann said, “and fish 
for the anchor rope. I'll try on this side.” 

Jo Ann was the one who first caught 
the rope. And then, very carefully, 
she pulled upward until her free hand 
could grasp the rope. Jo Ann and Wicky 
worked it loose and got it into the 
boat. Wicky giggled again. 

“They'll be surprised when they come 
for us and find we’re not here,” she said. 

“They’re going to be more surprised 
than that,” said Jo Ann. “Now keep still.” 

Very gently and noiselessly she rowed 
the boat toward where she knew the 
island must be and presently Jo Ann 
came to where the boys’ boat was nosing 
the beach. She swung slowly around 
until Wicky could grasp its stern. 

“Take hold of it,” Jo Ann whispered, 
and Wicky did, and Jo Ann backed away. 
The boys must have heard something for 
they came stumbling down the rocks to 
the shore just in time to see Jo Ann and 
Wicky disappearing with their boat. 

“Here you! Come back here!” Tommy 
shouted, but Jo Ann bent over her oars. 

“Hey! We surrender!” Ted called. 

But Jo Ann rowed until she reached 
the small dock at the foot of the lane. 
She pushed the Bassick boat away from 
the shore to float where it chose, and 
she sent her own boat after it, and the 
third boat following that. The breeze 
would carry the three boats away and 
they could be recaptured only by day- 
light, and Mr. Bassick was not due back 
at Mud Lake until about dark. Tommy 
Bassick and Ted Spence were marooned 
on the island until morning. 

“There!” said Jo Ann. “We'll have to 
get a ride home somehow, and we won't 
tell Mr. Bassick until this evening, but 
I guess that will teach those two boys 
one lesson. Come on, Wicky. Let’s go!” 

But before she went she turned toward 
the island and made a megaphone of 
her hands. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” she shouted so that the 
echo came back from the hills beyond. 
“There!” she exclaimed. ‘“That’s the kind 
of sense of humor I’ve got!” and she 
laughed. 


Roberta Solos 


(Continued from page 24) 
Island Sound looking for all the world 
like a marvelous smooth blue mirror. 
On she raced until she was almost at the 
tail of the water plane, which also 
carried two men. 

One of them was standing, signaling 
her to keep close on their left. She 
obeyed. Soon they were nearing the 
shore and the signaler motioned her to 
curve south with them. She followed 
directions to the letter. 

Roberta took an instant to glance at 
the surface of the bay. She saw a high- 
powered motor boat scoot away. Two 
men were in the boat, and one of them 
kept his eyes on the plane. 

The two pilots had been following 
the shore line, when she was signaled 


they would begin the descent with her. 
Roberta was ready to make the drop. 

Drop, drop, drop—not down like a 
dead weight, but forward. And then 
she saw the water come to meet her. 
The propeller hit it with a splash, fol- 
lowed simultaneously by a bigger splash. 
Quickly climbing out of the cockpit, 
Roberta stood a moment and saw a man 
leap from the hydroplane. 

“All right?” he shouted. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Good.” He held out a strong brown 
hand and she accepted it. 

“Great work,” the pilot grinned. 

“Oh, will we lose the plane?” 

“No, the water is shallow and my 
side kick here is staying with her. That 
motor is on its way to help. Don’t worry.” 
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“Fine.” Roberta drew a deep breath 
of relief. “I’m glad we aren’t losing it.” 

“We're off. So long,” the pilot an- 
nounced and away they went. Fifteen 
minutes later they landed again, this 
time very near the shore. They had 
hardly settled when a rowboat came 
alongside. 

“Have you got a passenger for me?” 
a young chap shouted. It was John 
Kingsley. Roberta blinked as she tried 
to understand how he happened to be 
there. 

“Thank you so much,” Roberta said 
to the pilot, whose name she did not 
know. 

“Glad to be able to do it, but—I don’t 
mind telling you that I expected you to 
lose your nerve and make a mess of it.” 

“I did get scared,” she admitted. 

“You didn’t show it, and that’s what 
counts.” He was scooting away, and John 
Kingsley began rowing toward the shore. 

“Gosh, I’m glad you got off so easily.” 
he said soberly. 

“How did you know I had lost the 
gear?” she asked. 

“Tt dropped while you were above the 
field in New Jersey. Mr. West called 
the field and told us to watch for you.” 

“Oh, so that was why they were all 
standing there,” Roberta answered. 

“We got in touch with the water 
babies. The sign was Phil’s idea, and we 
went up.” The prow of the boat touched 
the shore and they sprang out. 

They followed the path up the cliff to 
a meadow and a few rods away the plane 
was poised with Phil on guard. 

“Hop in,” he said cheerfully. 

“You were dandy to come and help 
me,” said Roberta gratefully. 

“If you hadn’t kept your head, it 
would have been a grand slam,” he 
answered, and added, “We have to 
hustle, Mr. West is waiting.” 

It wasn’t long before their own land- 
ing field was in sight, and Roberta drew 
a thankful breath as she saw it mount to 
meet them. 

“Home at last.” She hopped out and 
there was Mr. West, besides several 
heads of the corporation. There was a 
wide smile on her employer’s face as he 
stepped forward and held out his hand. 

“Congratulations, Miss Langwell. You 
did remarkably well and we are glad 
that you were not hurt,” he said. 

“I’m not, a bit,” she assured him. Then 
she had to shake hands with each of 
them, and not one seemed a bit put out. 
“I’m sorry—” she started to say, but 
she was interrupted. 

“By the way,” Mr. West said. “I sup- 
pose you are through flying—had enough 
to last you the rest of your life!” 

“Through,” she protested quickly, 
“Why, I’ve only started.” 

“All right then. Our class instructor 
wants to make some observation trips 
and he’d like a stenographer pilot. He 
begins tomorrow. Interested?” 

“Certainly,” she grinned. She couldn’t 
help it. 

“Then that’s settled. We’ll have to get 
a new office stenographer, and put you 
on the pilots’ pay roll. They get a higher 
salary.” 

And that’s how Roberta Langwell be- 
came an aviatrix for the Lurtuss Air- 
plane Company, Incorporated. 














“Let's all go up 
to Betty’s—” 


Why was Betty King so popular? 
What made all the girls and men flock 
to her house when they wanted to stir 
up an impromptu party? How did it 
happen that she always had a good 
time and made everybody around her 
have a good time, too? 

The answer is really very simple. 
Betty was always gay and lighthearted, 
bubbling over with health and high 
spirits. And those came straight from 
the sports that filled all her spare hours 
—tennis and swimming in summer; 
hockey in spring and fall; basketball 
in winter. 


Have you found this very sure and 
delightful short-cut to the popularity 
every girl wants and should have? 

If you haven’t, start now making 
this a sports summer. Go in for sports 


This smart oxford is 
available in white with 
various colored trim- 
ming. The-shoe at the 
right comes in suntan 
with tan trim or in 
white trimmed with 
black or colors to 
match gym uniforms. 


regularly, seriously. Be sure to have 
the right equipment—loose, roomy 
sleeveless frocks for tennis; simple, 
trim-fitting suits for swimming; well- 
cut shorts for tramping and climbing. 
And KEDS—the pliable, porous shoes 
that give your feet perfect freedom 
and, at the same time, snug, firm 
protection. 

You'll find Keds in all the best shoe 
stores from $1 to $4 a pair. Ask for 
Keds by name. They are not Keds 
unless the name “‘ Keds” is on the shoe. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


United States “US, Rubber Company 
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‘Take home movies of your camp — 


with FILMO 


The first day in camp! What a thrill there is in 
the first swim, the first hike, the first campfire! 
And best of all, the day of reckoning—breaking 
camp for home—can’be as happy as the first 
if you have taken Filmo movies of your fun. 

Think of the pleasure of reliving the joys of your 
camp days over and over again when you get back 
home. And whata way to show your parentsand the 
stay-at-homes the sport you had on your vacation! 

Taking movies with Filmo is actually easier than 
making snapshots. Just sight through the spy-glass 
viewfinder, press the button, and “what you see, 
you get.” And showing them with Filmo projector 
is easier than running a ‘‘magic lantern.” 






Filmo 70-D, “‘master of all per- 
sonal movie cameras.’ Seven 
film speeds | wd 5-]-0-w movies or 
fast, and three-lens turret for all 
photographic conditions. $245 
and up in Sesamee-locked 
Mayfair case. Other Filmos 
Srom $120 up. 


Ask your Captain to investigate Filmo Cameras and Projectors, the superfine 
personal movie equipment made by Bell & Howell, for more than 23 years makers 
of the professional studio cameras used by the major 





film producers of the world. 

Good dealers everywhere recommend and will 
demonstrate Filmo, or write today for booklet, “Filmo 
in Scout Organizations.” 


Movies in Color, Too! 
All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box—both regular and 


Filmo57-A Projector. Pow- —_ panchromatic—obtainable at practically all dealers’ handling 


erful illumination, silent 
movement, fully automatic. 
For large halls or small 


cameras and supplies. Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors 
are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak Company, 


rooms. $198 and wp aiah for use of Kodacolor film for home movies in full color. Cost 


carrying case. Models avail- of film covers developing and return postpaid, within the 
able for 32 volt camp light- country where processed, ready to show at home or anywhere 
ing circuits. with Filmo projector. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. R. 1824 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
NewYork + Hollywood + London (B.&H.Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 





When Girl Scouts 
Hike and Travel 


(Continued from page 33) 
us and we explored the caves from end 
to end. Then we all had tea together, a 
real English tea.” 

“We were sorry to see Lord Robert 
and Lady Baden-Powell leave, but we 
realized again that we are not just Miami 
Girl Scouts, or even American Girl 
Scouts; we are International Girl Scouts.” 


The Robin Hood Troop 
And its Alabama “Merry Men” 


Robin Hood and his Merry Men still 
live—in Montgomery, Alabama. What’s 
more, they’re a very active group, as you 
will see from this letter sent to us by 
Ann Jones, of Troop Eleven. 

“We are the Robin Hood Troop and 
dwell in Sherwood Forest, in the midst 
of which is located the Masonic Home. 
(Sh. some would tell you that we are the 
Masonic Home Troop, but we know our- 
selves to be Robin Hood’s Merry Men! ) 

“Our captain, Mrs. Howard Morris— 
who was one of the seventy-five to win 
the Harmon Award last summer, spend- 
ing two weeks at Camp Juliette Low— 
has more originality than anyone we 
know. 

“For instance, one fine day our cap- 
tain came out and told us that she would 
go ahead in her car, leaving clues for us 
to follow. One said, ‘I’m pining for you,’ 
and soon each girl was consulting a pine 
tree. Another was, ‘In arrow formation 
and sing Robin Hood as if you mean it!’ 
And the last one of all said for each of 
us to lay a fire. Our captain then ex- 
amined every fire and selected the best.” 


Have You Been to Washington? 


These Massachusetts Girl Scouts went 


Every Girl Scout plans some time or 
other to go to Washington, D. C. Of 
course, the loveliest time of year to make 
the visit is in the early spring, in cherry 
blossom time. You who are contemplat- 
ing a trip there will be glad to learn of 
the experiences of Phyllis Reinhardt, 
Troop Fourteen, Newton, Massachusetts. 

“In our February vacation of 1930, 
we, a group of eight first class Girl Scouts 
with our captain and troop committee 
chairman, went on a week’s trip to Wash- 
ington. We saw all the places of interest, 
including the Arlington Cemetery. Then 
we visited the adorable Girl Scout Little 
House, where we felt right at home, for 
we were traveling in our uniforms. 
Mount Vernon, too, was lovely. 

“The best part of our trip was a visit 
with Mrs. Hoover. As some of us had 
just attended a Girls’ Conference in 
Massachusetts, we took her a program 
and told her about the meetings. 

“One of the older girls of our troop 
who went to Washington with some of 
our Girl Scouts a few years ago said that 
there were three eras of her Girl Scout 
life: first, the period before going to 
Washington; second, the trip to Wash- 
ington; and third, the time after the trip.” 





Be sure to read, in July, the new two-part serial— 
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The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 11) 
117 Prospect Street, looking com- 
fortably familiar with the surroundings. 

“They’ve put everything in the wrong 
places,” he announced cheerfully, when 
the dusty car had rolled into the cement 
driveway and paused before the double 
garage. “But it doesn’t matter for now. 
I went out and got the chops and things, 
Mother, and the gas and water are 
on, but the light won’t be on until to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Mrs. 
Glenway. “Bless you, Stephen, you’ve 
accomplished a lot.” 

Stephen had unrolled a rug or two 
and unwrapped a few furniture legs in 
a hasty attempt to make things look more 
homelike. His mother saw it, and smiled 
at him. Fiona flew everywhere, asking 
questions, carrying armloads of sauce- 
pans and kettles to their proper destina- 
tions, pushing chairs into place, making 
trip after trip upstairs with bedding. 
Faith, feeling utterly lost, tried to re- 
capture Whichways by hanging up a 
familiar picture or two, and was scolded 
for wasting time over non-essentials. 

Then the darkness came upon them 
all without warning, as they worked, 
and they instinctively pushed useless 
electric light switches. Supper was by 
candle light—blue candles in the 
silver candlesticks, like a party. 
Mrs. Glenway laughed. “I didn’t 
suppose we'd be quite so grand 
the first evening,” she said. 

Then, at last, Faith lay wide 
awake in the bed that felt as it 
should—her own bed, in the un- 
charted sea of its new surround- 
ings. 

“Goodnight!” It was Fiona’s 
voice, as she settled herself. “Isn't 
it great? We're living here! We've 
started!” 

Faith believed it was the end. 
But happily, healthy sleep sur- 
prised her, and wiped out, tem- 


porarily, her private sorrows. 
CHAPTER II 
Follow-My-Leader 

Mr. Glenway christened 117 


Prospect Street “The Brick Oven” 
because it was rather like that in 
the September heat wave. Just in 
the hottest of it, school began. 

“I don’t believe we know 
enough to plunge into second year 
high school,” Faith protested. 
“My algebra will never in the 
world stand it.” 

“We're fourteen, if we are coun- 
try bumpkins,” said Fiona. “We 
may not have been taught in brand 
new ways back yonder, but it was 
steady and solid.” 

“All of that,’ Faith agreed. 
“And of course, having Daddy 
around the edges is as good as a 
college education.” 

That first morning they were 
escorted by Lynn Hunter who was 
full of well-meant suggestions. 
Fiona pressed alertly beside Faith 





in the first-day confusion of the great 
building, her keen gray eyes missing 
nothing, her wide friendly mouth fixed 
in an eager smile. Faith moved mechan- 
ically, trying to rouse herself from this 
horrid numb shyness that made every- 
thing seem so forlorn. She copied her 
sister’s smile to the best of her ability. 

After that the twins scarcely saw each 
other until the walk home, when Fiona 
said almost at once, “I know what J’m 
going to do. Fix my hair up in pinwheels 
over my ears tomorrow. Let’s buy hair- 
pins now. I felt like a circus sideshow 
today.” 

“Glad you have some human feelings,” 
said Faith. “Thought you were missing 
all the jibes.” 

“Not I. They amused me. But—there’s 
such a thing as being too amusing. 
Shouldn’t I like to chop it all off!” 

“T like hair,” mused Faith. 

“Messy stuff. I should love to air 
my ears, and have a bright crest of short 
curls like that pretty creature who sat 
beside me. Did you see her?” 

“I didn’t. But you’d never have a 
bright crest of curls, dear. Just a few 
wisps of sandy hay.” 

“And you an artist!” sighed Fiona. 
“What a picture you do present; charm- 
ing! Come on—here’s a hairpinnery.” 

They practiced the “pinwheels”’ 
over their ears and appeared 
at supper with long braids closely 
coiled at each side. 

“The twins have grown up,” 
Stephen commented. “Mark what 
one day of the higher education 
will do.” 

“Well,” Mr. Glenway observed, 
some days later, ‘we are now edu- 
cating everybody. Steve gone, all 
of you settled. I am now a slave 
to the office, as you to the class- 
room. How about it, June?” 

His youngest daughter needed 
little encouragement to launch in- 
to the latest breathless account 
of her wonderful new experiences. 

‘““Daddy-we-write-with-ink-and- 
if -you-make-a-smudge-it -counts - 
you-off-even-if-the-spelling’s-right. 
The inkwells have little slidey 
lids just big enough to poke your 
finger into—some people do, but 
I don’t because Miss Betts would 
be furious. 

“She gives us a star on a chart 
every time we get a hundred, and 
I’m going to get so many you can’t 
count—like the Milky Way.” 

“Like the Milky Way on a 
foggy night.” 

“You mean I won’t get any? 
Oh, Fiona! Isn’t she horrid, Dad- 
dy, I will get stars, won’t I!” 

“A whole galaxy, I dare say,” 
her father smiled. 

“What’s a galissy—more than 
the Milky Way?” demanded June. 
“We have to write compositions, 
and today it was about ‘My 
Ancestors’—so I wrote about you 
and Faithy, Fiona.” 

Such shrieks of incredulous 
merriment overwhelmed June that 

(Continued on page 39) 














4 Happy 
days 
are here 
again! 


MIss SUMMER-TIME has ar- 
rived. Now for all the out- 
door fun ahead! 

Swimming. Picnics in the 
woods. Tennis. Long hikes 
over country roads. You're 
going to have good times 
galore. 

Are you going camping? 
Of course. And of course 
you'll take plenty of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes with you 
—the world’s most popular 
“camping cereal.” 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
delicious with either fresh or 
canned milk. Extra tempting 
with fruits or honey added. 
Welcome on any menu— 
breakfast, lunch or supper. 
And so good for you! 

You'll also appreciate the 
waxtite inner-seal wrapper 
that keeps the flakes oven- 
fresh even after opening. An 
exclusive Kellogg feature 
that is especially convenient 
at camps. 

All grocers sell Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in the red-and- 
green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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CORN FLAKES 





























































“The Puppy Cubs”—in which all the characters are animals 
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POISE, GRACE anda the NEw 
Girl Scout BATHING SUIT 





School closing and you’re off for 
the country of silver lakes and shady 
bypaths! You’d love one of the new 
Girl Scout bathing suits and a big 
woolly sweater. They are the re- 
freshing green of spruce trees. If 
you are a Girl Scout you will want 
two of the G. S. emblems which are 
embroidered on white felt to sew 
on your bathing suit and sweater. 
They add such an attractive finish 
to a woodsy ensemble. 





Girl Scout Emblem 


(May be worn on bathing suit and sweater) 


Bathing Suit, sizes 30 to 40 


TM So Soe) cys Reeicr Baacaceaaeecausancenien ane $3.00 
a ae ee ae 25 
Coat Sweater, sizes 32 to 40 
J-506 sia aieaed chic sicebalind cates hncha caphiadiicaiel $8.00 
Pull-Over Sweater 
Ee PUL oOo EER ee $3.25 


MAIL ORDERS TO 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Ellen Hunt-Crosby arrived at the Panther Camp, and was a total loss— 
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The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 37) 
she appealed to her father, who seemed 
less helplessly convulsed than the others. 

“Oh, what—what—” gasped Faith, 
“what did you say about us old ladies?” 

“Now I shan’t tell you,” said June 
with dignity, as she left the room. 

Pauline Colman, whom Fiona had de- 
scribed as “that pretty creature with a 
bright crest of short curls,” spoke to the | 
twins at school the next day. Since | 
she lived not far from the Glenways, it 
became quite a regular thing for her to 
wait at the corner for them in the morn- | 
ing. When Lynn was with them, Pauline | 
ceased being the eager friend apparently | 
anxious to hear of everything that in- | 
terested the twins, and walked on ahead 
with Lynn, talking and giggling. 

“They're so silly,” complained Faith | 
to her sister, behind. “I don’t know how | 
to make up that sort of talk. Sometimes 
I think Pauline really doesn’t care a bit | 
for what she seems to.” But as she | 
watched Pauline’s bright head _ tossed | 
back in sparkling peals of laughter, her 
perfect profile turned jauntily to the boy, 
she added to herself, “But how glorious | 
it would be to look like that, and to know | 
just what to say, always.” 

Pauline, to be sure, said much the 
same things to everybody, but of that 
Faith and Fiona were not yet aware. 
That wonderful day came when they 
brought her home to tea. 

“And is this your dear house!”’ said 
Pauline, spellbound in the hallway. | 
“Hasn’t it just your personality! Are | 
those real Chippendales? How simply too | 
perfect! Who plays? What a divine | 
piano!” | 

“That’s Mother’s,” Faith explained. 
“We don’t play, much. But I hear that | 
you elocute; please do one for us now!” | 

“Oh,” cried Pauline with a little 
shriek, “whoever gave me away like 
that! How simply devastating!” 

It was a very long time before Pauline 
left The Brick Oven. The twins were not 
ready with an eager “Well, what did you 
think of her; isn’t she unusual?’— 
the query they had rather expected to 
fire at their parents, who had come in 
for the latter part of the visit. 

“She wasn’t much fun this afternoon,” 
Faith commented apologetically. “I think 
she was trying to impress you.” 

“She fairly drips exclamation points, 
doesn’t she?” Mrs. Glenway smiled. 

But though the twins privately made 
up their minds to see less of the gar- 
rulous Pauline, there she was, next morn- 
ing. They belonged to her now, and were 
dominated daily by her. A whole week 
before the great game of St. Martin’s 
with Sutler Academy, Pauline began her 
persuasions. 

“Oh, darlings, how I should adore to 
see that game! Just think of your having 
the right to go, with that big brother on 
the eleven! Can’t you pretend I belong?” 

The twins quite brutally said there 
was no room in the car—and indeed 
Pauline was happily far from their 
thoughts on that glorious sharp morning 
when the car started on its triumphant 
way to St. Martin’s. A few blocks along 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 





























N lightning flashes and thun- 

der roars, timid folk are often 

frankly scared and even the most 

stout-hearted are awed. They can see 

the threatening danger against which 
they are helpless. Yet most of 


can protect themselves. It is 
typhoid fever, and it costs 
twenty times more lives than 
lightning. 

Typhoid kills one out of every 
ten attacked. Those who re- 
cover are left in such a weak- 
ened condition that for two or 
three years following an attack, 
the deathrate among them is 
twice the normal rate. Some- 
times typhoid leaves after- 
effects from which the patient 
never recovers. 

Most cases of typhoid are cone * 
tracted by people away from 
home—touring, hiking, camp- 
ing, traveling. The disease is 


caused by eating or drinking 7g het 


something contaminated by 
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typhoid germs. Water that looks crys- 
tal clear, or raw milk and uncooked 
foods may carry the disease. If you 
swallow enough typhoid germs and 
are not immunized, typhoid fever is 


«wr, almost certain to develop. 
these very people ignore an un- $ 


seen danger against which they “2 <p But you need never have 


o> @ 


.S typhoid fever. It is one of the 


few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, pain- 
less inoculations—entirely safe 
and leaving no scar—your doc- 
tor can make you immune from 
typhoid fever for two or more 
years. The United States Gov- 
ernment tests and approves all 
typhoid vaccine before it 
reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your summer 
outings in the country, consult 
your physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inoculated. Make 
% sure that typhoid will not claim 
any member of your family. Met- 
ropolitan will mail free its book- 
let.“*The Conquest of Typhoid 
Fever.” Ask for Booklet 630X. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Until, that is, Scatter got a bright idea 








but read about it next month 
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Campers » Girl Scouts 


be prepared with a 
Play Boy 
Windbreaker 


On a chilly morning when the 
wind whips across the lake... 
on a hike when a sudden shower 
comes up ... or when you arrive 
at the cool, breezy mountain top 
after a long hot climb, you'll be 
glad to have your Play Boy 
WINDBREAKER along. This smart 
outdoor jacket is made of im- 
ported fast color suéde cloth. It 
is showerproof, windproof, cold- 
proof and washable. Opens all 
the way with separating Talon 
hookless fastener so that it goes 
on and off like a coat instead 
of over your head in the old- 
fashioned way. Has two big, 
roomy snap-fastener pockets. 
Made in a beautiful dark green 
for Girl Scouts or in red, blue 
or reindeer. Sizes 4, 6 and 8, 
$7.00. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16, 
$7.50. Sizes 18 to 38, $8.50. 


Piay Boy WINDBREAKERS are sold by good stores all over the country and 
by The Girl Scout Equipment Department at 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Be sure to look for the trademark, for it guarantees fine tailoring, 





style and distinction. If your dealer cannot supply you write, 


SAV-OSE, INC. 
229 West 36th Street, New York City 





Everybody 
likes Her— 


WHY? 


Modest, industrious, retir- 
ing, never seeking praise, 
always’ winning highest 
marks—the most popular 
girl in the school. It’s easy 
to understand why. She has 
the vivacity and charm that 
comes from good health— 
and this comes from simple 
tastes that keep her close to 


SHREDDED 








Nature. She eats Shredded 
Wheat with milk or fresh 
fruits and so she keeps a 
clear mind and supple body, 
ready for study or play. The 
whole wheat in a digestible 
form. 









The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 39) 
the leaf-strewn main road they overtook 
a solitary and abject looking figure. 

“Hullo,” Mr. Glenway hailed, pulling 
up. “Can we give you a lift?” 

“Oh,” cried Pauline, and her pretty 
mouth quivered, “I had hoped to go to 
the game at St. Martin’s, but I don't 
seem to know any one that can take me. 
So I was just taking a walk. Falling leaves 
are so expressive of soltitude and—” 

‘If that’s all,” he said, “get in. We're 
bound for St. Martin’s.” 

The twins were assailed with a horrid 
desire to scream, “Don’t!” Dimly they 
saw the day of delight crumble away— 
but they held the door open for Pauline. 
She chattered all the way. 

It was the twins’ first visit to the 
school, and they were struck silent by its 
dignity and noble beauty. Stephen 
himself met them. There was to be lunch 
for relatives “in Hall’—then the game. 
Anybody but Pauline would have felt in 
the way, here with the family in the 
intimacy of Stephen’s room, but it was 
she who talked most. 

“Tsn’t the school too utterly impressive 
for words? Oh—I adore it all—and your 
room with the little windows, like some- 
thing in a play, isn’t it!” 

Faith, wretched, looked out through 
the casement windows. And then—as 
they left the room to go to Hall, to have 
Steve fall back a step and say to her, 
“Who in thunder is this babbling idiot 
—and why did you let her loose here? I 
wanted Keene to meet you—I’ve been 
telling him about you all, but he'll never 
believe it if he’s overwhelmed by this 
slush-slinger.”’ 

“Oh, don’t,” whispered Faith. “I’m so 
sorry—I can’t explain now.” 

In another step they were face to face 
with Keene himself. Pauline plunged into 
a torrent of superlatives; the twins felt 
themselves horribly silent, standing on 
one foot like gawks. And he was such 
a curious, arresting creature, Godfrey 
Keene. So slight and dark—not strong, 
perhaps, with a tumble of seal-brown 
hair and a poet’s face. 

“These are my sisters,” said Steve. 
“Faith draws. I told you. She’d be wild 
over your stuff.” But Faith had no 
chance to hear of it, for Pauline pre- 
empted Keene and took possession. 

Then the game, and Stephen’s power 
butting through clinging lines. Frenzied 
cheering, swaying bodies, flashing flags— 
St. Martin’s had won, probably because 
of Stephen—but Faith saw it all through 
tears. 

At the last, when they had hugged 
Steve in his torn and muddy togs, Faith 
managed to get him apart for a minute 
and whisper, “I’m so horribly sorry. Can 
you manage to explain to your friend 
Keene? I did so want to hear what he 
does.” 

“Try to,” said Stephen rather crossly. 
“Hope you had a good day. Sorry you 
didn’t manage to open your faces all the 
time Keene was with us.” 

Faith swayed homeward in the car 
wrapped in an impenetrable stillness. 

After that Faith and Fiona frankly 
fled from Pauline at lunch hour. But her 
influence still lingered, with Fiona, at 





Grapevine is a giddy bronc—and he fools everybody at the rodeo— 
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least, as Faith discovered one day, then, 
one late afternoon, Fiona ran upstairs, 
burst into her room, and sat down on 
the edge of her bed. Her hat was pulled 
fiercely over her ears and she looked 
white and uneasy. Faith turned at her 
desk and said, “Take off your hat and 
stay to tea.” 

There was a little boding silence in 
which twilight seemed to come suddenly 
at one stride. Fiona jerked off her hat 
and said in a gasping voice, “Look!” 

Faith moved nearer in the dusk to be 
sure she saw. Fiona’s long braids were 
gone. Short tawny hair stuck out awk- 
wardly in new-cut ends. 

“Oh, what made you!” Faith cried. 
“What will Mother and Daddy say!” 

“T—don’t know why I did. Pauline 
suggested the idea. She kept telling me 
how comfortable it would be, and how 
queer we look—” 

“Oh, I wish I could put some of mine 
back on you. Oh, Fiona darling, we 


Paddle Your 


(Continued from page 21) 
First of all, memorize these strokes. 
Then go out to practice them carefully. 


1. Straight paddling. The bow and 
stern take strong steady strokes to turn 
the boat. 

2. The diagonal. Insert the blade 
close to the bow and swing out until it 
is opposite your body. 

3. The pull-to. Place the blade of 
the paddle in the water parallel to the 
canoe a comfortable reach away, then 
pull the canoe to the paddle. This is 
a good stroke to use when a stump or 
rock pops up. 

4. The push-over. The flat of the 
blade is inserted close to the canoe, 
which is pushed away by bracing the 
shank of the paddle against the gun- 
wales. This has the opposite effect from 
a pull-to. 


Now for some hints on stern paddling. 
The stern paddler has entire power over 
the craft and is commander-in-chief, so 
she must know how to make the canoe 
go where she wants it to go. 


After you have put into practice the 
rules given above and below it is wise 
to try your endurance by making an 
inner and outer circle on each side with 
one passenger in the canoe, and try your 
skill by paddling straight ahead for a 
quarter of a mile, keeping a straight 


aren't alike any more. What made you?” 

Presently Faith jumped up, slung on 
her coat and said, at the door, “I must 
get some air.” 

The gong had rung, and Fiona was 
creeping down the hall, her head held 
as high as she could manage for her 
entrance, when Faith slammed the front 
door, threw off her wraps, and thrust 
her arm through Fiona’s. 

“Well, dears,” she cried out breezily, 
in a voice that cracked strangely, “the 
twins have followed the fashion and 
bobbed their hair.” 

Fiona, thunderstruck, turned from the 
sight of her parents standing aghast, to 
see Faith’s white face flooded with love 
and loyalty beneath her newly cropped 
head. 


You will surely want to follow the ad- 
ventures and fortunes of this fascinating 
family. Read what happens to all of them 
in the July number of THe AMERICAN 
Girt. 


Own Canoe 


course. Also practice until you can make 
good landings on both sides, using circle, 
pull-to, push-over, or steering stroke. 


1. The steering stroke. Knife the 
blade into the water and slice it out 
at the end of the stroke by turning the 
blade during the stroke so that the 
inner edge leaves the water first. This 
requires quite a bit of practice, so you 
will be able to tell just how much to 
twist the blade. If you twist it a lot 
the canoe will turn toward the side on 
which you are paddling, and if you 
twist it only slightly the canoe will turn 
in the opposite direction. 

2. The pull-to just as in the bow. 

3. The diagonal pull-to. This is the 
same as the pull-to but the paddle is 
placed in the water diagonally back- 
ward or forward. 

4. Circle. Place the blade in the water 
close to the canoe, sweep out and draw 
back to canoe at end of a stroke. Make 
a half-circle. 

5. Push-over. Same as in the bow. 

A credited canoeist should be able to 
do the above strokes in rough water. Of 
course, someone should be supervising 
when she tries. She should also be able 
to jump out of a canoe in calm water 
without upsetting it, and climb in with- 
out letting water in, and to sit in the 
middle of a canoe and paddle alone, keep- 
ing a straight course, and landing well. 
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CAREFUL STUDY OF THIS DIAGRAM SHOWN HERE WILL HELP YOU 


IN YOUR CANOEING 

















STRAWBERRY BLOSSOM TART 


2 packages Royal 2 cups crushed 


Gelatin Dessert strawberries 
(strawberry flavor) 34 cup powdered 
2 cups boiling water sugar 


1 cup cream, whipped and sweetened 


Dissolve Royal Quick Setting Gelatin 
Dessert in boiling water. Add strawberries 
and sugar. Chill until mixture begins to 
thicken, then pour into a baked pastry 
shell. Chill until firm. Garnish top with 
whipped cream before serving. Makes 1 
large pie or 1 smaller pie and small tarts. 














Foods with 
Festive Forms 
for June 


§ month of parties keeps the 
hostess on the qui vive for variety 
and charm in her menus. Salads, appe- 
tizers, garnishes, desserts and beverages 
—the mainstays of any party—must all 
be different for each occasion. 

Again Royal solves the hostess’s prob- 
lems—with a brand new food discovery 
—Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert. 

Just try this new SPEED gelatin with 
some of the fascinating new Royal 
recipes. It is so QUICK and easy to 
prepare... ready to unmould in HALF 
the time you have usually allowed. 

Be sure you get the quick setting kind 
—made by the makers of Royal Baking 
Powder. 














In the red box, the same 
color as the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder can. Five 
delicious flavors: 

Strawberry,Raspberry, 

Lemon, range, | 
Cherry. Justfollowthe | 
directions on each | 
package. 


FREE BOOKLET- containing delicious 
new gelatin recipes. Just what you'll want 
for summer-time parties ! 








ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-214, 695 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me the newest booklet of Royal 
Gelatin Dessert recipes. 


Name 
Address. 
City 








State 











But Nadine and the Berts weren’t surprised—as you'll see in July 
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At 
CAMP ANDREE 


Adventure awaits you! 


Girl Scouts are coming from all over the 
country. Here Texas and Massachusetts go 
tramping and trailing together, Utah and 
Georgia plan a campfire surprise, new friends 
are made and new means of enjoyment are 
found. 

Everyone grows lithe and brown. Days are 
filled with pioneering, swimming, canoeing, 
woodcraft, handicraft, country dancing and 


other Girl Scout skills. 





OPEN FROM JUNE 28TH TO AUGUST 29TH 
For Girl Scouts from 14 to 18 years of age 
Rate: $15.00 per week 
For season of nine weeks, $125.00 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
Miss Elin Lindberg, Camp Manager, 
Camp Andree, Briarcliff Manor, New York 

















IDEAL CAMP BOAT “oncarg 


Substantially built, 
pleasing in appearance, 
safe, light, 
and easy to 


row. 








KEYSTONE 
BOAT WORKS 


Seventh Below Pine Sts. 


DARBY, PA. 


SEA SCOUT 
MODEL 








WRITE FOR FOLDERS AND PRICES ON OUR COMPLETE LINE 





Do You Need Camp Equipment? 
If you are going to camp and would like to take along the many things that make camping a real pleasure 
and adventure, but feel that you cannot afford them, remember that you can get them free through the 
American Gint Premium Plan. Write for a list today and prepare yourself for glorious camp days ahead! 





That Blooming Tree 


(Continued from page 18) 
deserted by all, facing a murder trial. 

Although Sandy drove with all her 
might, we did not see any signs of the 
ambulance when we arrived at the white 
stone steps of the infirmary. We parked 
there and tiptoed into the vast, silent 
place. A tight-lipped woman at the clerk’s 
office refused to give us any information 
unless we “knew the name of the pa- 
tient.” In vain, we told her—a poet, just 
that moment brought in, knocked un- 
conscious. She was adamant. 

We crept out, and not knowing what 
to do, sat down in the sunshine on the 
stone steps, three miserable wrecks. 

Marianne guessed vaguely that as soon 
as Allison’s evening paper came out, we'd 
know his name. We didn’t have to wait 
till evening, after all, for soon, a nice, 
gray-haired doctor came hurrying out of 
the infirmary and almost fell over us. 

“Well, what’s this?” he asked. “Three 
pretty patients?” 

“We're not sick,” Sandy assured him. 
“At least, not bodily.” 

Horrors! He’d think we were mentally 
unbalanced. But he understood. “‘I see. 
Waiting to cheer a dear friend.” 

Sandy jumped up. “That’s just it, 
but we don’t know his name.” Her words 
tumbled out. “We asked him to crank 
and the Whoopee kicked. We didn’t know 
he was a cripple. Maybe we've k-killed 
h-him!” She was almost weeping. 

The doctor patted her shoulder. “I 
know just who he is. That young scamp 
of a Vaughn Hollister.” 

Vaughn Hollister! The Hollies’ adored 
nephew and the most popular senior on 
the campus! 

“He wouldn’t tell me how he got hurt,” 
went on the doctor. “I never dreamed 
there was even one girl mixed up with 
this—let alone three. He’s not hurt much. 
I'll take you to see him.” 

We just sailed by that snippy woman, 
with our noses in the air, to a room 
with sea-green walls. On a snow-white 
cot in the corner was our poet. 

“Some young visitors.” The doctor 
asked us our names and introduced us. 

Wilder’s most popular senior shook 
hands all around. “I’m mighty glad to 
know you. You're the three—” 

We nodded. 

“The young scallawag knew his knee 
wasn’t strong yet—” the doctor put in. 

“T knocked it out of whack last week 
at basketball,’ Vaughn interrupted. “And 
when your Ford kicked, my knee was 
in the way. But don’t you worry. It’s 
the luckiest break I ever had. Doc says 
I can’t leave here for a week, and by 
then I’ll have this finished.”’ He reached 
under his pillow and drew out the same 
red book he had been reading. 

He held it up. It was Seventeenth 
Century Poets. 

“Y-you like poetry,” Sandy stuttered. 

He looked as amazed as though she 
had asked if he liked mosquitoes. “Like 
it? I should say not. Can’t stand it. But 
I have to pass the exam to stay on the 
team. It comes off this afternoon—I got 
up early to study. Now, I’ve the best 
excuse in the world for not taking it. I’m 
in the hospital. Believe me, I’m mighty 
grateful to your Lizzie for that wallop!” 





A curious, puzzling nice person, Godfrey Keene comes to visit the Glenways— 
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We did not go until we had explained 
to Vaughn that we were inmates of his 
aunt’s Home School, and he actually 
promised to come to the first Saturday 
evening party we had after he got out. 

Just as we slowed up to park the 
Whoopee where we had found it in front 
of the Delta Kay house, we noticed an- 
other Ford right behind us. When we 
stopped, it did, too. Before we could get 
out, a tall, blue policeman jumped out. 

“This is a stolen car,” he said. 

Well, in a way, I suppose it really was. 
Tubby came down the Delta Kay steps 
and the policeman turned to him. “I’ve 
found your car, Mr. Morrison.” 

Tubby stared at us, open-mouthed. 
“Where'd you find it?” 

“We just happened out for a break- 
fast stroll,” said Sandy before anyone 
could stop her. “And did some detective 
work. Glad to have been of assistance!” 

“Friends of yours?” asked the police- 
man of Tubby. 

He nodded. “Old friends.” He had 
known us since fall! 

“Don’t forget to send.us the reward,” 
Sandy said as we three trailed off. 

Lucy Lowell, the baby of the school, 
who is only seven, met us on the steps. 
“Oh, those three aren’t kidnapped at 
all!” she squealed. 

It seemed the Hollies thought we had 
been. There was nothing to do but con- 
fess. And so we had to explain to 
Frankie. It’s easier to do anything like 
that to Johnnie. But the Hollies had to 
forgive us for we certainly had saved 
them the disgrace of having him flunk 
his English Lit. exam. 

We sniffed the china-berries, as we 
began to pull off our picnic clothes. 

“That blooming tree!” we told each 
other. “It caused all the trouble.” 


“I Am a Girl Who—" 


(Continued from page 15) 
certainly wasn’t prepared for these: “In- 
tolerant,” “intellectual snob,” “hard- 
boiled,” “so darned fault-finding, she'll 
be a sour old maid before she knows it.” 

Fortunately, spring holidays came right 
after that meeting, or I’m afraid the 
pot we'd :started boiling would surely 
have boiled over into a mess. When the 
family asked me about school I gave 
them the simple facts, that the lessons 
were too long, that the teachers were 
too given to snooping into our private 
affairs, that there wasn’t any real fun 
in the place, too many things we had 
to do and not enough free time. 

I had to call the family to account, 
too—why hadn’t they sent me a box 
of candy when I’d written them we were 
allowed one between Christmas and 
Easter, and they had better give the 
little girl a hand for getting all B’s on 
her report—never mind that they might 
better have been A’s, they could have 
been C’s. 

This was at breakfast the morning 
after I had arrived home. My brother 
was home from college at the same time, 
and with him was Bob Drayton, his 
best college friend, a fraternity brother. 
He was a heart-stopper. He had been to 
visit us before, and he made me run 

(Continued on page 44) 





“The only thing to do 





was JUMP 





~~ 


and I was 


ts | ow ALWAYS wanted to take our 
motorboat out alone. But you know 
how it is ina family with three boys. 
Sisters are great for making sandwiches! 
Boats are run by boys. 





“But I fooled them. One afternoon a 
strong wind came up and the tide was 
running particularly strong. I hap- 
pened to be down on the float and all 
of a sudden the rope broke and the 
boat started to drift away. There was 
only one thing to do and I did it. I 
jumped on board. 


“Once I was in the boat I had to start 
the engine anyway, so I had a voyage 
all by myself!” 


Whether you’re camping, hiking, 

playing tennis or . . . MOTOR- 

BOATING— You'll Have More 
Fun in Hoods! 





THE GYMSRHU A special camp and athletic shoe 
for girls. Uppers are of long-wearing white army duck 
with white trimming. Comfort toe with ribbed toe-cap. 
Smokrepe sole; Hygeen insole; sponge cushion heel. 
The right shoe for indoor and outdoor sports. 
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lucky I didn’t go 


overboard!’ 


Wherever you find modern, active out- 
door girls, you'll find most of them 


wearing Hoods. 


Hoods are shaped to give your feet free 
action without pinching or buckling. 
Sturdy canvas uppers and a special 
narrow shank give you lots of support 
for ankles and arches. Hood seams are 
on the outside to prevent chafing or 
blistering. “Hygeen” insoles do away 
with unpleasant perspiration odor, and 
several of the better grade Hoods have 
a thick sponge cushion heel that goes 
way down under the instep and pre- 
vents heel bruises. 


Hoods are made with Smokrepe, Tire 
Tread and Moulded pattern soles that 
give you a firm grip on the ground and 
stand the hardest sort of day in and 
day out wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneakers” or 
cheap canvas shoes which are certain 
to give you very little wear. Buy the 
better grade Hoods which will wear 
longer, look better and give you greater 
satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR 
AND STYLE 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


g 
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iHoods 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES : 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR : TIRES 
* RUBBER FLOOR TILING 








While the strain between the twins grows. Read Part II of “The Fork in the Road” 
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“for womankind of 
thoughtful mind” 





TRAVELING PACKAGE 
THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 3 FULL SIZE NAPKINS ANO 2 SAFETY PINS 


enus 


COMPRESSED 
SANITARY NAPKINS 





S\ZE 3-3 








Mid by THE VENUS CORPORATION. New York USA 
(anepeneustumemivelase eemecremrednatae Emenee 





ON'T we travel luxuriously these 

days? Whether by motor or plane, 

by ship or train, one is luxuriously com- 
fortable. 


And the final touch is Venus Traveling 
Package, no larger than the palm of one’s 
hand, containing three Venus Com- 
pressed Sanitary Napkins, each one of 
which unfolds to become full sized and 
downy soft. 








Simply ask for Venus Traveling 
Package at the smartest stores and 
shops. Your first trip of completely 
luxurious comfort will make Venus 
a permanent part of your traveling 
case. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 








IN NEW YORK 


IN BROOKLYN TRADE SALES AGENTS 








for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


Official headquarters for Girl THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
and Boy Scout clothing and Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
accessories is at A & S— 55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 








where a special department 


awaits you. IN MIDDLETOWN 





ABRAHAM & STRAUSn« || L- STERN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 




















NOTICE: If you change your address, be sure to let THe American Grr know, if, you 
want your magazine to reach you, because the Post Office does not forward magazines. 





‘I Ama Girl Who—” 


(Continued from page 43) 
cold with thrills—tall and handsome! 

When I had finished my remarks, my 
glance wandered toward him and caught 
in exchange the slyest, most fetching 
twinkle in his eyes directed at me. 

After breakfast, Bob proposed that he 
and I go riding. Luck was with me! 

It was a luscious spring day. We can- 
tered aimlessly along for a couple of 
miles, and came to a cool woods. So we 
drew our horses down side by side to a 
walk. Then it was he asked me, just 
off-hand: 

“Do you ever approve of flattery?” 

“T despise it,” I said, loftily. 

“Agreed!” he said. “It’s plain inept.” 
And he went on: “Sometimes, though, 
I like to play a game with myself, taking 
a particular person and thinking up the 
| flattering things that might suitably ap- 
ply to him, or her, and then using my 
wits to find graceful and convincing 
equivalent expressions.” 

“But why, if you don’t believe in 
flattery, be bothered thinking flattering 
things about people?” I asked him. 

“Just to keep my ‘appreciator’ pol- 
ished up,” he said, lightly, and went on 
quoting something some author had said 
about ‘letting our admirations govern our 
disgusts.’ ” 

He turned on me one of his twinkling 
smiles. “Some great Englishman went 
on record as rating amiability—easy-to- 
live-with-ableness—as beyond all the so- 
called more important virtues.” 

“T can see you don’t believe in facing 
faults, other people’s faults, at least.” 

“Oh, I believe in seeing things as a 
whole, from all sides,” he hastened to 
say. “One wants to have a sharp mind, 
but one needn’t for that reason have a 
sharp tongue, need one?” 

With that I up and told him all about 
| the “Face Your Faults.” By the time I 
was through I felt so comforted just in 
the telling him that I was almost ready 
to laugh the whole thing off. 

“T’d have been as vexed as you,” he 
said. “The mistake was in facing only 
the faults, as if that’s all you were made 
of. You might at least have topped off 
by mentioning a pleasant quality apiece.” 

“A sort of ‘View Your Virtues!’” I 
had the sudden inspiration. “Cracky! 
That’s what I’m going back to propose!” 

Impulsively, here, he leaned sidewise 
and gave my hand an instant’s squeeze, 
and then off he dashed down the road. 
As I made after him, I felt as if I could 
face any of my faults! 

What do you suppose I got, back at 
school, for my swell suggestion! “Fancy,” 
they said, “your caring to consider peo- 
ple’s virtues!” Blow number one! But I 
kept my temper—and my mind on Bob! 
—and we did have the meeting. In case 
you're interested, I drew such “virtues” 
as: “Straightforward”, “interesting”, 
“good company”. None of them wildly 
exciting, but enough to begin on. 

Ever since, I’ve been doing my best to 
view people’s virtues as well as their 
faults. It must be doing some good, for 
old “Stoneheart” herself was heard 
remarking, a day or so ago, that I was 
“getting to be much more human!” Can 
you beat that! I must write it to Bob. 











How would you like to cook without pots and pans?— 
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GUARANTEED 


for the season! - 


Special offer to 
Girl Scouts only 


The FALCON 


A strikingly handsome 
racquet. Throat and shoul- 
ders reinforced with or- 
ange fibreloid, trimmed 
with red and white bind- 
ing. With good quality 
weatherproof stringing, 
ideal for camp, mountain 
or shore, $5.00. 





The 
SHAMROCK 


Light green fibreloid reinforce- 
ment at shoulders and throat, 
trimmed with dark green and 
white binding, makes this at- 
tractive racquet most appro- 
priate for Girl Scouts. Best 
quality weatherproof stringing 
assures long service under all 
conditions. Price, $10.00. 
Write for eight-color catalog of 
racquets and tennis accessories. 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
71-73 Murray Street New York 
Sold by 


Girt Scout Equipment Dept. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 














! GIRL SCOUTS ! 


Where’s your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 


nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 


Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National Equip- 
ment Headquarters, New York. 











In 
Cultivating 


Neatness and 
Health— 


Begin at the Top! 


All campers need frequent shampoos to 
keep their hair lovely and _ radiantly 
healthy. Only be sure you use a safe soap. 


~ Derbae 
Health Shampoo, Ideal for Camp 


Unique and delightful! Recommended by 
Boards of Health and of Education all 
| over the U. S. At your druggist’s, can- 
teen, or send us 25c for a 20-shampoo cake. 
Troop Leaders write us about our special 
camp prices and entertaining free film. 


, | Cereal Soaps Co., Dept. G-12 




















) | 334 E. 27th St. New York 








The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 29) 

“When Eddie arranges a big rob- 
bery, he always makes his plans for 
escape well in advance. Then, as soon 
as he accomplishes his object, he quietly 
drops from sight and emerges in some 
small town as an entirely different per- 
son. Eddie, because of his years on the 
stage, can cleverly alter voice, person- 
ality and appearance, and sit back and 
laugh at the efforts to capture him, until 
he thinks it safe to reappear. 

“But this time that strange thing 
called ‘chance’ intervened. I had decided 
to spend my vacation here in Cloverdale. 

“Business was entirely out of my 
mind,” continued the detective, “until 
my interest was awakened by a random 
remark of my landlady, who half laugh- 
ingly spoke of the Macdonald home- 
stead. ‘It’s a shame the way old Mr. 
Macdonald let that fine place go to rack 
and ruin, and ever since his death folks 
say that the house is haunted,’ she told 
me one morning. It won’t be pleasant 
to go into a house that is said to have a 
ghost.’ She told me that old Mr. Mac- 
donald had been thought a miser and 
that he had had no friends except a 
Mr. MacIntyre who had come recently 


to the Inn. ‘Now Mr. MacIntyre’s gone | 


back to New York,’ she said. ‘Such a 
nice, quiet old gentleman as he was. 
You’d hardly know he was here. I’ll miss 
Mr. MacIntyre for he has been here 
since February twenty-seventh.’ 

“Now the Van Dyke robbery had oc- 
curred on the twenty-sixth of February. 
Suddenly it dawned on me that English 
Eddie might have seen in quiet Clover- 
dale an excellent place for retirement 
until the first furor of search for the 
diamonds had subsided, and had chosen 
the Inn for his hiding place. It was only 
surmise, but it was worth looking into.” 

“But what,” inter.upted Allison, look- 
ing very much mystified, “had English 
Eddie to do with Mr. MacIntyre?” 

“There was no such person as Mr. 
MacIntyre,” replied Mr. Hunt. “You see, 
Mr. MacIntyre was English Eddie.” 

“Tt’s just as Mr. Hunt said,” English 
Eddie interrupted. “Long before the rob- 
bery I carefully perfected all my plans 
of escape. I decided that when the 
Van Dyke diamonds and English Eddie 
disappeared together, I would become 
an elderly, respectable Scotchman. 

“Every evening at dusk, just for ex- 
ercise, I went for a stroll. One early 
evening as I passed here, I nearly fell 
flat. A red-bearded old man came dash- 
ing through the gate chasing a dog, and 
ran full tilt into me. He apologized gruff- 
ly, but his manner changed when he 
heard the burr in my own voice. 

“He was so pleased at what he called 
‘a congenial sou to talk wi’’ that he 
begged me to come the next evening, 
and I decided it would do no harm to 
follow up the acquaintance, for I had 
heard he had gold secreted away. 

“So nearly every evening after that 
we used to play chess. The old man 
was a canny chap and was nearly as 

(Continued on page 49) 





"Bright Clore! 
"Chas Chlors | 


Colored and printed frocks are going 
to be specially popular this summer. 
And Fels-Naptha is going to be pop- 
ular to wash them with — for it is 
particularly easy on colors. That's 
because Fels-Naptha brings you 
good golden soap and plenty of nap- 
tha. Working together, they give 
extra help that coaxes dirt out but 
leaves colors in. Ask mother to get 
Fels-Naptha and tell her it will give 
her extra help with the whole wash- 
ing, too. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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IN BOSTON 








Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








Warburton House 


Philadelphia’s Newest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 


Ideal stopping place when enroute to sea- 
shore resorts, New York or Washington 


Single rooms 2.00 to 4.00 a day 
Double rooms 4.00 to 5.00 a day 
Weekly rates 


20th and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 








IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


whe Gelder Sube 


Notice to New Subscribers—When you send in your 
subscrption to Tue American Gint, be sure to send 
in your name and full address with it. 
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LADY BIRD 


by Grace 
Livingston Hill 
Fraley, fresh from 
that desperate night 
in the wilderness, 
was in no mood for cocktails in dissi- 
pated New York, where a situation no 
less dangerous awaited her. $2.00 


T HE 
WHITE LADY 
by Marcia MacDonald 
Haunted houses, fire, ghosts... what 
adventures befell Constance Wetherill 
in her search for fortune, with love 


beckoning at the end! Four illustrations 
with frontispiece in color. $1.75 


THE 
PRODIGAL GIRL 


by Grace 
Livingston Hill 


Betty Thornton went 
with the fastest set in 
town—until her father 
found out. And then 
es mY painfully, she finds her 
way to romance and happiness. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA 











WASHINGTON SQ. 

















* Girl Scouts will * 
NANCY’S 
LONE GIRL SCOUTS 


By 
Jean Henry Large 





Mrs. William H. Hoffman 
President, Girl Scouts 
says of this book: 


ee HIS lively and charming book is 

worth reading for the story alone 
—for the atmosphere of unspoiled Cali- 
fornia country, and for native characters 
drawn with humor and insight. To me, 
of course, the narrative has an added ap- 
peal because of the Girl Scout life which 
it so accurately portrays.” $1.50 


At all Bookstores or from 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
Publishers 35 West 32 St., New York 











SUPPLIES and PROJECTS 
for Home and Camp Crafts 
Including: 

Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 
Modelling, Oil Painting, Linoleum Block 
Printing, Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, 
Wood Carving and Weaving. 

Send 10c for catalog 
NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















“Sara seldom cried. 
She did not cry now” 
—from “A Little 
Princess,” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


June, 1930 








Ever Ever Land of Books 


By SOPHIE L. 


HERE is certainly something in- 

credibly adventurous in reading 
books and passing them along to other 
people. The minute you start to do it, 
a throng of booklovers from out the 
covers of the books themselves rises to 
challenge you, to pounce upon your 
selections, and to give their opinions 
whether they are asked to or not. Who 
would have thought, for instance, that 
in lovely June, when girls are reading 
in hammocks, or on lawns and porches, 
Sara Crewe in her dreary London 
attic would be examining those books? 
Indeed, she is now tearing open the 
new package which has just arrived for 
Ermengarde St. John. 

Ermengarde, you will remember, used 
to cry bitterly whenever her father sent 
her a package of books. So Sara, being 
the kind of girl to whom “the sight of 
books always gave a hungry feeling,” 
volunteered to read them and to give 
Ermengarde a sketch of their contents. 

Sara has carried the books upstairs to 
her garret, where she has been eagerly 
devouring them. Her famous doll Em’ly 
is with her. Now, with a sigh of regret, 
she is closing the last book, and, 
gathering the lot up in her arms, is on 
her way to Ermengarde’s room. 

“Ermengarde,” said Sara, solemnly, 
“didn’t I always tell you that every- 
thing is a story—we are both stories. 
You can make a story out of anything.” 

“Ves,” said Ermengarde, “I remem- 
ber. And I told you I couldn't.” 

“Don’t always be thinking of your- 


GOLDSMITH 


self,” said Sara, sharply. “Just take a 
look at these two books I have here.” 
Ermengarde looked. She glanced at 
the two titles: The Book of Bird Life 
by Arthur A. Allen (D. Van Nostrand 
Company) and The Life Story of Birds 
by Eric Fitch Daglish (Morrow). With- 
out further ado, she burst into tears. 

“More nature books!” she wailed. 
“When will I make my father under- 
stand that I hate them! What do I care 
where birds nest ? Take them away, Sara!” 

Sara said nothing for a moment. Then: 

‘Suppose you were a little tiny thrush 
or a baby sparrow. Suppose it was nec- 
essary for you to have food, but you 
were too helpless to get it. Suppose your 
mother had food for you, but, being a 
bird mother, she couldn’t hold your little 
tiny wiggling head still while she fed 
you. What would she do, do you think?” 

“What?” asked Ermengarde, inter- 
ested in spite of herself. 

“T thought you weren’t interested!” 
said Sara. “Ermengarde St. John, these 
two books are full of all kinds of 
pictures—word pictures and thought pic- 
tures, and real pictures.” 

“All right, Sara,” said Ermengarde, 
“Tl try them. I wish I could see things 
the way you do. But I'd like some good 
stories.” 

“Of course you would,” said Sara, 
“and why not? Here’s one I picked out 
just because the title had a familiar 
look. It’s called Even Sara: A Mystery 
Story by Gladys Blake (Appleton). 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Six Month’s 


zine—free—for six months All you need 
do to get it is send in the coupon be- 
low and it will come to you without cost. 


Now you may have your own Book Maga- 


It is called Young Wings and is the magazine 
every Junior Literary Guild Member receives 
every month. It has never before been sent to 
any one except Junior Guild Members. But now 
we wish you to have it because we want you to 
know about the Junior Guild, which is the big 
new Book Club for all boys and girls between 
8 and 16. 


We want you to know how fascinating and 
thrilling the brand-new books are which go out 
to the Junior Guild Members through the mail 
every month. We want you to know what fun 
the boys and girls who belong to this Book 
Club are having with their surprise packages. 


Every issue of Young Wings will tell you 
about it all, In it, you will find a story about 


THE 
JUNIOR LITERARY 
GUILD 
Dept. 56 A. G. 

55 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





- Gy Ihe. 
samy Gull 
TER ssaev 


Subscription to Young Wings 
ow the Junior Literary Guild Magazine 





ine. 
York 


the book that the older boys between 12 and 16 
are getting that month. You will find another 
story about the book which the older girls be- 
tween 12 and 16 are getting. And another about 
the book especially for boys and girls between 
8 and 12. You will find out what your favorite 
authors are like and what they are going to 
write next for you. 


All of the Junior Guild Editors contribute to 
Young Wings—Carl Van Doren, Helen Ferris, 
Katherine Ulrich, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Angelo Patri, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg and 
Harford Powel, Jr. You will be especially in- 
terested in what they say because they are the 
ones who choose the books for the Junior 
Guild Members. 


Then, too, there is an Honor Department in 
Young Wings and Prize Contests and letters and 
book reviews written by the Members, them- 
selves, and photographs of boys and girls and 
their pets. And pictures, pictures, pictures! Even 


obligation. 
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Parent's Name 










the covers are fascinating, as you will see by 
the picture above—and all of them are by famous 
artists. No wonder every Junior Guild Member 
is so happy to have an issue of Young Wings 
come with the surprise book every month. 

And this is most important of all. When your 
Mother and your Dad have seen your copies 
of Young Wings, they will surely let you join 
this Book Club that brings so many fine things 
to all its Members. When they read about the 
fascinating Junior Guild books, they will be glad 
that you are so interested in them. 

And they will be glad, too, to hear that Junior 
Guild books cost so much less than if you got 
them anywhere else—and that your Book Chub 
pin is free and Young Wings is free—and much 
more, all of it free. 

So mail the coupon today for your free Book 
Magazine. Enjoy Young Wings for yourself— 
without cost—along with the thousands of 
Junior Guild boys and girls all over the world. 


The Junior Literary Guild 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 56 A.G., New York, N. Y. 


You may send YOUNG WINGS to me for six months without 


State 











That’s Camp Dismals. Read about it in the next issue of “The American Girl” 
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Happy Days Ahead 


with Money to Spend 


“I'M LOOKING FORWARD to the happiest 
summer ever’’ a girl wrote me the other 
day. *‘Because—I have a bank account of 
dollars that I've earned myself in The 
Girls’ Club.’ 

No wonder this girl is confident and 
carefree. Her bank account assures her 
of charming clothes . . . money for a trip 

. jingling change for sodas and other 
such things. 

You can be just as confident as she is— 
as certain that every vacation dream can 
come true—when you belong to our 
Girls’ Club. And you can also be certain 
that we want you to join our jolly club! 
You'll feel at home, too, for our member- 
ship includes schoolgirls and Girl Scouts 
every where. 

Greta H., who has earned more than 
$9.00 in a very short time, writes: 

Dear Manager: Club money has helped me to buy 
so many things and also to have my own spendin 
money. I bought myself some pumps and had enoug 


left over for entertainments. Now I want to go to 
a summer camp and pay my own way. 


Dear Manager: But what I like the very best was 
my new pumps that I bought with Club dollars. 
When I wear them I feel so proud when the girls 
say: “Oh, and where did you get them?” Then I 
tell about my Club dollars and all about our wonder- 
ful Plan. Iris O. 


But the joy of having your own bank 
account . . . your own spending money 
isn't all, Along with the money come 
prizes that will surprise and thrill you. 
Wouldn't you like to strap on a snappy 
sports watch . . . tuck a camera in your 
vacation luggage . . . or pull on a jaunty 
beret? Then fill out the coupon below for 
all the details about our club. They will 
be sent you without expense or obligation, 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company 
1104 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I want to carn for happy days this summer. 











Name Age 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
Street 
Town State. a. 





In the Ever 
Ever Land of Books 


(Continued from page 46) 

“It’s a story of the days of 1823,” 
answered Sara. “Sara, who is the Cinder- 
ella of a large family, plays an important 
and somewhat incredible part in bring- 
ing President Monroe to the point of 
issuing the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
And you'll certainly love The Girl 
Reporter by Carl H. Claudy (Little, 
Brown). I do love newspaper stories.” 

“T do, too,’ said Ermengarde, “even 
if I can’t read them.” 

“You could read this one,” answered 
Sara. “It’s certainly easy reading. Pat 
Prentiss, once a wealthy girl, is left to 
make her own living, without any prepa- 
ration whatever. She meets by chance a 
newspaper woman whose eyesight is 
failing her, and who engages Pat as her 
‘eyes’, thus giving her an intimate in- 
sight into the reporter’s world.” 

“T like books about girls who have to 
make their own way,” said Ermengarde. 
“Are there any more girls like that?” 

“Why, yes, there’s Linnet Burd, the 
heroine of Linnet on the Threshold by 
Margaret Raymond (Longmans, Green). 
When Linnet goes out to work, at fif- 
teen, she makes no sensational ‘scoops’, as 
Pat did, but her experiences are real.” 

“Oh, give me another book like that!” 

“Well, just by luck I’m able to,” 
answered Sara. “Here it is—IVarning 
Hill by John P. Marquand (Little, 
Brown). It happens to be about a poor 
boy who falls in love with a wealthy girl 
of his town. He does every kind of work 
trying to earn the right to marry her. 
And you'll be interested in what finally 
happens.” 

“Fine,” said Ermengarde. “Have you 
any other books about boys, Sara?” 

“Let me see,” said Sara, running 
through the books. “Here’s a pirate tale, 
With Morgan on the Main by C. M. 
Bennett (Dutton). Of course you've 
heard about Morgan and Panama?” 

Ermengarde looked guilty. 

“You know history’s not my strong 
point, Sara—even pirate history.” 

“Well, it’s certainly going to be,” said 
Sara, with determination. She picked up 
a jolly-looking book in a bright green 
paper jacket. Every Which Way in 
Ireland, the title read, by a Girl Scout, 
Alison Barstow Murphy (Putnam). “If 
a fifteen-year-old girl can get sufficiently 
interested in a country and its history to 
write about her travels there, I guess 
you can pay her the compliment of read- 
ing it. It’s entertaining reading, too.” 

“Any more travel books?” asked 
Ermengarde. “Let’s get them over and 
get back to the stories.” 

“Ermengarde, you’re hard to please!” 
sighed Sara. “But you'll like the next 
book of a trip around the world in an 
airplane. It’s called Flying Gypsies by 
Violette de Sibour (Putnam).” 

“Oo-O,” shivered Ermengarde, “imag- 
ine flying ’round the world!” 

“Imagine having to jump for your life 
when you've started to fly ’round the 
world!” exclaimed Sara. “That’s what 
the members of the Caterpillar Club did. 
Don Glassman tells all about it in an- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Campers! Leaders! 
Learn the Ways of the INDIAN 
Just Published 


The RHYTHM 
of the REDMAN 


In Song, Dance and Decoration 


By Julia M. Buttree 
Eagle Sachem 








of the 
Woodcraft League 
Illustrated by 
Ernest Thompson 
Seton 


Crammed full of 
Indian material. 
Invaluable for 
camp work. Many 
illustrations in authentic colors. 
47 Indian dances and 72 Indian 
songs. Learn how to make and 
color tepees, canoes, headdresses, 
drums and shields, etc. A book to 
use and to treasure. Price only 
$5.00. Order now for use this summer. 


Large 8vo Cloth— 
100 Illustrations— 
Indian Music 











A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York 
OI enclose $5.00. Please send me Postpaid 
THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN. 

© Send Descriptive Circular. 
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_ FOR SUMMER CAMP 
GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF ENTERTAINMENT 
By NINA B. LAMKIN | 

The most complete and satisfactory book 

of its kind ever compiled. Every sort of 


game, ceremony, stunt and entertainment 
is here described. 
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Concrete suggestions for the 
church, school and community. 
An indispensable guide for teachers, 


playground directors, and all who have to 
do with recreational work. 

Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 
ONE BOUND VOLUME Price $4.00 iff 


| SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St. New York City | 
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CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN 


ADMINISTRATION 
Hazel K. Allen 
(Price to be announced) 
A practical handbook for the organi- 
' zation and creative administration of 


an up-to-date ane. 
sities Tap Dances 














Katherine Ferguson 
$1.15 
Nine simple “taps”—including sott- 


shoe, military and waltz—complete 


with music. 
ae sts 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Have You Old Magazines? 
If you have back numbers of Tue AMERICAN 
Girt, please send them along. We need them. 











At last here’s Mary Ellen again— 
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CANOE CALL 


On A WARM June morning, when the sun plays 
on a glittering river, and the soft lap of tiny 
waves beats against a beached canoe . . . your 
canoe . . . how glorious it is to step into the 
stern, dip the blade, and sweep into swift, joy- 
ous motion . . . especially if it’s an “Old Town.” 
“Old Towns” are modeled after Indian birch- 
barks. The redskin’s skill gives them airiness, 
grace, and sturdiness. The perfect balance of 
an “Old Town” makes it easy to handle, and 
quick to answer the blade’s lightest stroke. 

It’s easy to own an “Old Town.” They’re 
as low as $67. Free catalog shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern models—with sponsons 
if you like. Also shows big, fast, seaworthy, 
all-wood, outboard family boats; rowboats; 
dinghies; and speedy step-planes. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 196 Fourth St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








EXTRA MONEY 
. « « the quick, easy way! 


ELLING FRESHPACK Waxed 
Paper is like giving things away 
. especially these warm summery 
days. It is truly a household neces- 
sity . . . you know that yourself. 
And it’s only ten cents a package. 


Sells for 10c 


Just keep a few packages aside and 
when you hear Mother wishing “she 
hadn’t forgotten to order more 
FRESHPACK”, bring out one and 
fill the gap. When she knows you 
have it, she’ll be a regular customer. 
And the same thing is true of your 
relatives, neighbors, and friends. 


Ask your Girl Scout Leader to write 
today for the special Girl Scout plan 
for selling FRESHPACK Waxed 
Paper and Tissue. 


WAXED PRODUCTS CO. 


147—41 Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Bush Terminal) 











PAY YOUR CAMP FEE 
WITH BEADS 


Make beautiful necklaces of our jewels and imita- 
tion precious stones. Sell them to your friends. Good 
profit. Delightful pastime. We'll teach you FREE) 
Special offer to troop leaders. Write Today. 


MASTEROFF’S 
912 Arch St., Dept. AG, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 45) 
miserly with his words as he was with 
his dollars. I used to puzzle out where 
the wealth I was sure he had could be 
hidden. Then, one evening I was un- 
usually early in my visit and I walked 
on through into the octagon room, and 
found one of the panels of books at the 
back of the room swung ajar like a 
door, and a flight of steps beyond. I 
hurried from the house, feeling certain 
that I knew his hidden cache, and 
then, at my regular time, put in my 
usual appearance. For the first time that 
evening he talked freely of western 
nephews, the Livingstones, and his niece 
by marriage, Janet Adair. A few days 
later he died. 

“T was absolutely convinced that I 
could find the money. So I told the 
landlord at the Inn that important busi- 
ness was calling me away; but I only 
rode a short distance down the road 
and then waited in the woods until night. 

“T entered the house through the 
library window which fortunately for me 
had a broken latch, and I found out 
how to open the panel in the library 
later by pressing down on the carved 
acorn third from the top. I discovered 
that the steps beyond led up to a small 
cubbyhole. Two steps more leading up 
from the cubbyhole came out back of 
the portrait in this room. But I only 
discovered how to work that spring to- 
day. 

“Well, I searched all night in that 
cubbyhole and never found a thing,” 
went on English Eddie disgustedly. “But 
the next day I heard the first rumor of 
the house being haunted. And soon 
the report was all over the village, and 
I could work in the house undisturbed. 

“I was very much put out when I 
heard that the Adairs were moving in, 
as I had counted on the place being 
empty for several weeks. Late that after- 
noon I set out across the fields for a 
stroll, when I saw a boy and girl coming 
along. As they came nearer I heard 
the name ‘Adair.’ So I hurried after 
them, learning that only the two of them 
would be in the house that night. I 
mentioned casually that village folks said 
that the house was haunted, and told 
them, too, that I was leaving town. In- 
terest in the Van Dyke jewels was last- 
ing too long! So then and there I decided 
to be a family ghost with the cubbyhole 
as my secret quarters. That would give 
me a chance to continue my search. 

“So I left the Inn that evening on 
‘business’ and I watched the house 
until I saw the boy start down the road. 
Then I slipped up on the porch just in 
time to see the girl running upstairs. 
In five minutes I was in my cubbyhole 
where I changed into some kilts and red 
hair, so I would be taken for the ghost. 

“Then I gave the banshee’s wail, fol- 
lowed by a tune on the bagpipes, and I 
heard the girl shriek and dash down- 
stairs. Then after fifteen minutes or so 
I ventured out to the empty front room. 
I only had time to grab one pile 
of sandwiches and a few cakes from 

(Continued on page 50) 
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MOCCASINS 





Latest style is combined 
with the last word in com- 
fort in these attractive 
two-tone tan and brown 
enuine Moccasin 
Oxfords 


‘this Smoked Elk Genuine 
Moccasin Oxford is stand- 
erd equipment for many 
gitls’ comps. Sturdy, dur- 
able and comfortable; os 
€asy on your purse as on 
your teet. 


Fashion's endorsement of moccasins for 

| sports and street wear has brought about 

| | public recognition of moccasin smartness 
and comfort. This has led to wide-spread 
imitation — but only in appearance for 
the Absolute Comfort of the Gen- 
uine Moccasin cannot be imitated. 
Insist on the comfort found only in Gen- 
vine Moccasins. Bass Moccasins ore 
genuine. Look for the name in every pair. 

N Write for Free Catalog 
G. H. BASS & CO. 


313 MAIN STREET WILTON, MAINE 
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or European Plan. 
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Playing tennis for dear life—in July 
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Going to Camp 
this Summer? 


Make your vacation a safe one. Since 
much of your time will be spent in or 
on the water you will need the protec- 
tion offered by Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk”’ Life 
Saving Equipment. When evening finds 
you dead tired after a day chock-full 

of adventure, just slip into a Kapo 
“‘Ceibasilk’’ Roll 



























Sleeping 





Just the thing to give the 





beginner confidence. Its 
buoyancy eliminates water 
fright. Filled with Kapo 
“‘Ceibasilk’’ the most buoy- 
ant material known. Easily 

adjusted. Made with 


white or O. D. cloth. 
Sizes according to 
chest measure. 
Girls’ sizes 











These soft pillows also act as life 
preservers. Made in a variety of 
colors in artificial leather. They meet 
government requirements for life 
preservers. Because of the ever present 
danger of tipping no girl should 
venture out in a canoe with- 
out the security offered 
this 


Betty Wallace well known out- 
board racer wears a KAPO 
CEIBASILK LIFE SAVING 
VEST in all her races. This 
buoyant garment eliminates the 
danger from this thrilling 
sport. Extremely com- 
fortable to wear. Sizes 
according to 
chest_ measure. 
From $8.00 
up 





‘Cross-eyed Windows 


| covered that they had come to believe 








Filled with soft, downy Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’. 
Popular for camp, sleeping porch and 
general outdoor use. It is coldproof— 
countless tiny air cells sealed within the 
fibres of ‘‘Ceibasilk” provide perfect in- 
sulation. Easy to pack. Weighs only 12 
lbs. Head flap provides protection from 
wind. Extra padded pocket keeps feet 
warm. Snap fasteners on side allow the 
bag to be opened for sunning. $31.70 up. 
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I am interested in a Kapo Swim Belt () PillowD 
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The House with the 


(Continued from page 49) 
the table, when I heard someone coming 
up the path, so, of course, I hurried back. 

“T contented myself that night by 
starting my search in the library, but it 
was slow work. I stopped twice, and 
first I played the bagpipes, ard later | 
gave the banshee’s wail. Then I sat down 
to think how to get into the living-room. 

“There was one place particularly I 
was anxious to search, and that was—” 

“In the old clock,” broke in Allison 
swiftly. “Do you mean to say that you , 
pretended to be Miss Sharpe?” 

Robin stared at her sister in amaze- 
ment, but English Eddie nodded. 

“Yes,” he returned dramatically, “I 
was Miss Sharpe, and I flatter myself 
that I copied her perfectly. You see, I 
was sure a secret drawer or panel might 
exist in the clock case. So I decided I 
had better move quickly. 

“Now there is no one so easy to 
imitate as a person with marked peculi- 
arities, and so I decided to be Miss 
Sharpe. I had often seen her. 

“So before daybreak that morning I 
slipped through the library window, go- 
ing to the woods back of this house. 
There I made up as Miss Sharpe. And 
when I called upon you here, I fooled 
you all completely. That is, no one 
dreamed of anything unusual except—” 

“Me,” broke in Allison promptly. “Of 
course I supposed you were Miss Sharpe, 
but I thought it very odd indeed when 
I saw you hunting through the clock.” 

“That worried me a great deal, for 
I feared you might become interested 
in the clock. So I lingered as long as 
I dared,” English Eddie proceeded. 

“Then I made my adieus and returned 
to my forest dressing room, where I 
donned my own clothes, and about mid- 
night crept in through the library win- 
dow, giving the banshee’s wail. 

“One thing worried me very much. In 
chatting with the younger girl, I dis- 





that their uncle really was a miser, and 
so they were going to start searching 
the next morning. How I wanted to get 
in again! 

“Suddenly I remembered Reggie and 
Algy Livingstone, and that they had 
never met Mrs. Adair. So I could pass 
as either one of the cousins. So then I | 
called here the next morning while the 
search in the library was in full progress. 
But my heart almost stood still when | 
Bob joyfully announced that some of | 
the family jewels had been found in the | 
octagon room. I found that the ghostly 
noises were making everyone almost 
nervous enough to move out, when I 
could have the house to myself. I of- 
fered Mrs. Adair some excellent advice 
and did my best to get a few minutes 
alone to look over the clock.” 

“Yes, I saw you,” Tony put in grimly. 

“Yes, but I did have time to see that 
the lower part of the clock case might 
hold a secret drawer. 

“That night I resumed my kilted cos- 














153 Second St., E. Cambridge, Mass 











tume and ventured out into the library. 
Unfortunately the bolted door still 
barred me from the living-room, but I 








Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown 
flapjacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed. All 
done and served in a jiffy with a Cello 


Mess Kit. 


A handy compact, 


one-man 


outfit for camping, or any meal in the 


CELLO 


MESS KITS- CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 
7 pieces—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail 
cover, drinking cup, chromium plated, all 


open. 


packed in a khaki 


strap. Weight 26 ounces. 


Price 


bag with shoulder 


$2.75. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable 
khaki cover (felt lined). Holds one quart. 
Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.50. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write direct 


to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


162 Prescott St. 


East Boston, Mass, 








Introducing the New 
Hike Tents for Girl Scouts 


Made of Famous Powco Leke-Proof 
Canvas, forest green, strongly made 
to withstand hard usage. Thoroughly 
reinforced. Hand sewed rings. Tent is 
four feet high, seven feet long, five 


wide. Light, compact, 


durable. 


Complete with Jointed Pole and Ropes 





———Sold Exclusively by ——— 
Girl Scouts Equipment Co. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 








Manufactured by 
Powers & Company 
1015 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





Does Your Mirror Reflect Rough 


Pimply Skin? 


tw COUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 8B, Malden, Mass. 









ACO 
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434 West 37th St. 


ATIK DYES 


(Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 

Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 

New York City 


Powder or 


Liquid 
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thought it an excellent time to search 
for some way to the upper floor from 
the secret passage. At last my patience 
was rewarded, and with a rusty creak a 
panel swung aside and I was in this 
room. As you can see, the portrait 
formed the moving panel. 

“T was so absorbed in my plans that 
I lost all sense of caution, and—” 

“T came in and saw you!” Robin ex- 
claimed. “But what I don’t understand 
now is how Mr. Hunt happened to be 
here, too.” The detective hastened to 
explain. 

“As you know, Mr. MacIntyre became 
of real interest to me only when I 
chanced to hear the date of his arrival 
in Cloverdale which so oddly coincided 
with English Eddie’s disappearance. 

“TI discovered that, first, the name 
MacIntyre did not appear on any steam- 
ship list, and second, the trolley conduc- 
tor remembered having as a passenger 
an old Scotch gentleman with white 
hair, who left the car at Brookburn. 

“Now that was a most peculiar thing 
for a man anxious to reach New York 
at once to do. I became more and 
more curious, and stopped off at Brook- 
burn myself, where I carefully made 
a few discreet inquiries. 

“Of course I was handicapped by 
never having seen Mr. MacIntyre, but 
I had been given an excellent descrip- 
tion of him by the landlord, and I soon 
picked up the trail. The grocer at once 
recalled an old man with white side 
whiskers. But no one else I questioned 
remembered him at all. So I walked 
back to Cloverdale through the woods. 
The path led out directly behind your 
garden wall, on which a blond boy was 
perched, and just as I caught sight of 
him he exclaimed, ‘A ghost? How jolly!’ 

“T do not believe in haunted houses, 
and if a wailing banshee were moaning 
around this house like a lost spirit, I 
was quite positive that English Eddie 
was responsible. After I heard the talk 
about hidden treasure I began to see 
daylight. So I became very anxious to 
look the house over thoroughly myself. 
I decided to call and pretend to be 
looking for a room. I suspected a se- 
cret passage. The octagon library 
seemed the logical place to look. I know 
you must have thought me rude the 
way I forced myself into your home—” 

Robin gave a sudden hysterical giggle 
and pulled a small gray kitten up on 
her lap. “This is Bruin,” she choked 
while Mr. Hunt stared blankly at it. 

The detective gave a whoop of amuse- 
ment which was echoed by Mr. Bruce. 

“Do you mean to say that was the 
savage police dog? I went meekly for 
I knew it would complicate matters very 
much if I had the dog set on me; but 
I hung around the house hoping Mrs. 
Adair would return. About mid-afternoon 
as I strolled past, I saw the front door 
wide open. At such an opportunity, I 
decided to take a chance and to look 
through the library, but just as I put 
up my hand to unbolt the door, a shriek 
sounded from upstairs, and I dashed up 
here just in time to find English Eddie 
in his ghostly disguise, and to capture 
him. Fortunately, the diamonds were on 
his person,” concluded the detective. 

(Continued on page 52) 








I Could Play The Harmon- 
ica Like Bill. He’s Always 
Got the Gang Around Him 
Wherever He Is.”’ 


OOK at this picture! Does the boy in 
the chair remind you of yourself when 
you go to a party? 

Do you always have to sit around like a 
boob while some other fellow like Bill is 
making a big hit because he plays the 
harmoniea so well? 

Stop wishing you could play the harmon- 
ica. Stop thinking that because you 
haven’t any talent or “ear” for music you 
never will be able to play. Of course you 
can learn to play—like a professional, too. 
You'll be amazed at how easy —what fun 
—it is. And it won’t cost you a single cent 
either! Here’s the way— 


FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
MAKES IT SO EASY! 
Fill out the coupon below with your name 
and address. Mail it at once and within a 
few days you will receive from the makers 
of the world-famous Hohner Harmonicas A 
FREE ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC. 
TION BOOK “How To Play The Har- 
monica.” The very first day you get this 
book you actually begin to play simple 
melodies the crowd can sing and dance to, 
for it not only tells you each step but the 
pictures show you just what todo. It’s all 
so easy you'll be surprised at your own 


Name 
beginner, embodying almost 

two octaves in the diatonic] 
scale. « « + + Price 60c}j 





M. HonmneR, Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 3-F, New York 


Please send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruc- 
tion book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 


Address 








What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “and especially 
endorse the harmonica bands. Many boys 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
harmonica will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country some 
day.” 

In thousands of schools and other organiza- 
tions, harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 











skill. Millions of boys and girls—who, 
like you, wanted to play the harmonica— 
are playing all sorts of music now just b 
having sent for this Free book. Here’s 
your chance to surprise your friends. 


SECRET OF POPULARITY 
Young Dick Warren of Pennsylvania says, “This 
year attended Scout Camp for two weeks and 
after the first camp fire at which I played my har- 
monica I was literally mobbed by fellows demandin 
that I play for them. Believe me, right then ma 
there I decided the harmonica is the one and only 
‘short cut to popularity’”’. 


A QUALITY INSTRUMENT 


Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of professionals 
every where. Musicians recognize them as the “*world’s 
best”; real musical instruments true in tone, accurate 
in pitch, perfect in workmanship. While Hohner 
Harmonicas are slightly higher in price than inferior 
instruments, you always have the satisfaction of 
knowing you own the best — one that enables you 
to play anything from jazz to opera. Learn to play a 
Hohner. Fill out coupon now and mail it AT ONCE. 
You can get Hohner Harmonicas everywhere 
in many different styles—at all prices. 


FRE Illustrated Harmonica 


Instruction Book 
Mail 


Coupon 
TODAY 


See how 
easy it 
is to 
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“It’s 
just 


like 


game!” 





says 
Helen Beverina 
of 


Massachusetts 


A YOU'LL say the same thing once 
you get started collecting all sorts 
of free equipment for your thrilling days 
at camp! For the modern girl is resource- 
ful. She knows how to prepare herself 
for her camping adventures without put- 
ting the entire financial burden on her 
family. She knows that she can earn her 


camp flashlight or her archery set or 


her leather sports coat through THE 


AMERICAN GIRL Premium Plan. It’s so 


easy to get the things you want. Here is 
what Helen Beverina, of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, says about it: 


Helen’s Letter in Full 


Dear “American Girl’: 


I received my hunting knife today and you 
could never imagine just how pleased I am. 
My brother also admires it a great deal, and I 
suppose that from now on we will continually 
argue on who is going to use it. It really is 
wonderful to be able to receive these premi- 
ums by getting other girls interested in “The 
American Girl’. It’s quite easy, especially 
after the girls have read the sample copies. 

I have another subscription for which I am 
enclosing a check. This also is a two-year sub- 
scription, and I’d like for a premium, please, 
a Girl Scout Handbook. 

This certainly is fun—it’s just like a game. 
You can be watching for more subscriptions 
which I am expecting to send soon. 

Thanking you again for my knife,,I am 


Sincerely yours, 
HELEN BEVERINA 


Get a Premium List 


F YOU are going to camp this sum- 
mer, now is the time to begin getting 


your equipment together. There is a new 
Premium List out—a fascinating one—so 
if you need that new song book for camp, 
or an extra camp suit, or a lanyard, or a 
bead loom, write for the complete list 


today to 


The American Girl 


670 Lexington Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 


The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 51) 

“To think,” murmured Mrs. Adair 
with a dazed expression, “that all this 
was going on about me, and I was none 
the wiser. I’m glad it’s explained at last.” 

“But it isn’t. Whatever did you do 
with that book?” Allison challenged. 

“What book?” queried English Eddie. 

Malcolm sat bolt upright and looked 
at Allison with round blue eyes. “Do 
you mean a big, big book with lots of 
bright pictures in it?” he inquired calmly. 
“I took it over to Tony. He likes pic- 
tures of that sort.” 

“What do you suppose he means?” 
whispered Tony with a puzzled look. 

“But the book, darling? What did 
you do with it?” Allison persisted. 

“Why Tony’s mother said I could go 
upstairs and see his mu—, mu—” 

“Museum?” suggested Bob softly. 

“Yes, his museum. And,” continued 
Malcolm serenely, “I put the book in 
his bookcase ’cause the doors were open, 
and it was dreffuly heavy. And then I 
guess I forgot all about it. I'll get it.” 

Bob and Tony both jumped up as 
Malcolm started for the door. ‘““You show 
us,” they said as they vanished down the 
staircase rushing back almost at once. 

“Tt was just where Malcolm said,” 
burst out Tony. “No wonder he thought 
I’d be interested—it’s a stamp book.” 

Suddenly Robin, who had been flipping 
over the pages half-heartedly, paused 
with a muttered exclamation. She 
jerked a queer flap, and then gave a 
shriek as a shower of crisp golden strips 
of paper fluttered to the floor. Mr. 
Bruce gathered them up in an orderly 
pile and looked them through. 

“Mrs. Adair,” he said, “your worries 
are at last at an end, for here is the 
treasure—hidden no longer. Evidently 
Mr. Macdonald collected one-hundred- 
dollar gold certificates as well as stamps. 
This book, secreted in the old clock, 
was his bank.” 


CHAPTER X 
The End of It All 


Tony, from his porch, gave a clear 
whistled call. Almost instantly in re- 
sponse sounded the first bars of Robin 
Adair, and leaving his mother to follow 
more leisurely he vaulted the low gate. 

Everyone was sitting around on the 
lawn, looking unbelievably comfortable. 

“Hullo, there,” said Tony. 

Robin leaned over and gave her twin’s 
black hair an affectionate tweak. “Tell 
the news, Bob. Tony, what do you sup- 
pose? Mr. Bruce has been to one of 
the greatest stamp collectors in New 
York with the famous book, who said 
that there was no doubt that the stamp 
collection is worth thousands of dollars.” 

“Glorious. Hurrah! Hurrah!” exulted 
Tony turning a back somersault. 

“T am so very, very glad,” Mrs. Perry 
beamed, as delighted as if the good for- 
tune had come to herself. “How much 
this will mean to every one of you.” 

“Mean?” echoed Bob joyfully. “Thank 
goodness it means freedom from worry 
for Mummy at last. No more fretting 












Rexevatt 


Bugle saved us 


E were lost. The com- 

pass needle still pointed 
north. But what good did 
that do us? We didn’t know 
which direction the main 
camp was in. Our map was 
worthless. But our Rexcraft 
Bugle wasn’t. The clear, 
penetrating notes reached camp! Back 
came an answer from the camp bugler. 
Cross country we followed the “trail of 
sound”. And thankfully we sat down 
to a good hot supper before dark. 


A Rexcraft Official Girl Scout Bugle 
adds to the safety of hikes. Made in 
key of “G”, slide to “F”. Highly pol- 
ished brass finish. Price $5.00 at music 
dealers, Girl Scout Departments and 
the National Equipment Department. 
Write us if you cannot find the 
Rexcraft Official Bugle. 


REXCRAFT INC. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W orld’s Largest Makers of Bugles 
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METROPOLE 
HOTEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


B 











Offers you four hundred com- 
fortable rooms, most of them 
with bath or shower, electric 
fan, circulating ice water and 
all the comforts of a splendid 
hotel. 

The location is convenient 
—one block from Interstate 
Bus Terminal—post office 
— theatres — shopping and 
business center. 

Single rooms & Bath $2.50 to 
$5.00 daily 

Double rooms & Bath $4.00 to 
$7.00 daily 


Convenient Garage Service 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
WALNUT AT FirtH 
CinciNNATI, OHIO 











TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


EIGHT MILE RANGE BINOCULARS 
High grade French 8 : 
— prepaid 
= = only $ OY Ejeet 

An old reliable firm offers High Grade 
French BINOCULARS (Case _and 
Straps), with 6 carefully selected High 
Power LENSES giving an exceptionally 
clear and wide Field of Vision with an 
8 mile range. A Powerful and Accurate 
Instrument made from superior mate- 
rials, black enameled hinged body 


leather covered, eupiery adjustment, center focusing, guaranteed perfect 
i ife-time of service to Girl Scouts, Cam . Tourists, 






after 10 days’ trial, money refunded. 
U0 Years of Honest Square Dealing.) 


BENNER & CO. _D-15__ TRENTON, N. J. 
PANELED BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


The little beauty, something new. 50 Perfect 
paneled name cards 50c, with genuine leather 
card case Free. Cards size 1% x 
2% ::Choice of Old English or 
Plain types. DDRESS _10c 
extra : : TELEPHONE 5c extra. 
Send stamps, coin, or money order. 
Agents Wanted 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK. 
BROWNIE NAME CARD CO. 
106 Main St. Coventry, R. 1. 
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over bills; no more music lessons—” 

“Bob, Bob, remember I am going to 
keep some of my pupils,” broke in his 
mother in alarm. “But best of all this 
will mean schooling for the children—”’ 

“And a new lawn mower,” added Bob. 

“A new roof,” went on Mrs. Adair. 

“A hundred dozen million of trolley 
cars,” cried Malcolm appearing suddenly. 

“A coat of paint for the house,” con- 
tinued Bob as he pranced up and down 
with his small brother. 

“And the cross-eyed windows straight- 
ened,” Robin rejoiced. 

“Then we can’t call it ‘The House 
with the Cross-eyed Windows’ much 
longer,” said Tony. 

Malcolm laid his head back against 
his mother’s shoulder with a contented 
sigh. “Oh, look, look,” he cried, “there’s 
a rainbow, and yet it isn’t raining.” 

Robin glanced up at the brilliant colors 
that were blending into a soft opalescent 
tint indescribably beautiful. 

“T’ve thought of a name,” she said. 
“We've found our pot of gold, and so 
let us call the house ‘Rainbow’s End.’ ” 


What has happened so far in this story 


When the Adair family move into an 
old house left them by their Scotch 
Uncle Fergus, “The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows”, they are con- 
vinced of the possibility of hidden treas- 
ure. And with reason. But strange and 
awful things happen—ghosts walk— 
banshee wails are heard—things disap- 
pear—queer visitors call. Things finally 
come to a climax when Robin, one of the 
twins, sees the ghost of old Uncle Fergus 
and a cross-eyed man dash into the 
room brandishing a revolver. Robin 
faints—and who wouldn’t? 


In the Ever Ever 
Land of Books 


(Continued from page 48) 

other airplane book, called Jump! 
(Simon and Schuster). And here’s a book 
that will put you in a flying spirit, if that 
should be needed. It’s called Wonder 
Flights of Long Ago, edited by Mary E. 
Barry and Paul R. Hanna (Appleton).” 

“That sounds best of all,” said Ermen- 
garde. “And now—just one more story, 
Sara, please? And make it a love story.” 

“T’ve been saving it for the last, be- 
cause it is the very best,” said Sara 
triumphantly. “It’s called The Small 
Dark Man by Maurice Walsh (Stokes). 
And it’s so lovely I won't spoil it by 
telling you anything about it. But just 
suppose—suppose—’”’ Sara’s voice trailed 
off into the “suppose” kind that Ermen- 
garde and everybody else have always 
loved. “Suppose there were a lovely girl, 
with a big brave brother. Suppose the 
brother had a friend, a most remarkable 
man, strong and resourceful. Suppose—” 

But Ermengarde didn’t wait to hear 
more. She made a dart at Sara, snatched 
the book from her hand, and, curling 
herself up, became utterly absorbed. 
The last I saw of the two girls, Sara, 
with a satisfied glance toward Ermen- 
garde, was again on her way to her 
attic, to her doll Em’ly, and, let us 
hope, to a fresh package of books. 











or 
Gmpers & Travelers 


Personal belongings, wearables, linen 
must be marked when you're away. 
CASH’S NAMES are the neatest, 
safest, most economical method. They 
identify positively. Order from your 
dealer or write. 

TRIAL OFFER—Send 10c for one 
dozen of your own first 
Mame woven in fast 
thread on fine cambric 
tape. 


J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
40th St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
or 6408 So. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. or 20 
Gray Street, Beiville, Ont. 


12 Doz.S300 
6 DOZ.2200 


9D0z.*250 3p0z° 
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‘he ULSTER 


OFFICIAL 


GIRL SCOUT KNIFE 


This handsome knife is often called the “Jack- 
Knife-of-all-Trades”, because it serves so many use- 
ful purposes. The sketches show how the UtsTer 
OrriciaL KniFe opens cans, lifts bottle caps, 
punches holes and tightens screws. Those are just 
a few of the many things you can do with a knife 
like this. Good campers needn’t be told of the many 
purposes the big keen blade will serve. You will be 
proud to own this knife with its borie stag handle, 
gleaming nickel finish and Girl Scout Insignia on 
handle and blade. Get one at your local dealers 
or from National Equipment headquarters. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
Ellenville, New York 





Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and “‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments."’ The Box Assortments are of excellent 
value and are priced from 25c to $1.00. Samples will 
be ready July Ist. 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
profit of 50%. Write at once for information, so as 
to get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 



















































Happy 


—And With All The 
Confidence In The World 
— She Knows The Value 
of Feminine Cleanliness. 

OU, too, may enjoy the 

comfort of refreshing 
cleanliness by using Stirizol 
after a hard or hot day’s 
work or play. 

Personal hygiene is an 
important part of awoman’s 
toilet, and is very necessary 
if she wishes to be dainty, 
fresh and attractive. 

The practice of feminine 
cleanliness with Stirizol is 
simple, quick and pleasant —it is soothing and heal- 
ing, and a splendid deodorant. 

Stirizolis a powder which dissolvesin water readily 
making solutions ofa strength best suited for each 
individual. _Relied uponfor more than 20 years by 
discriminating women. Drug and Dept. Stores have 


the regular $1.00 size— 

Stl RIZOL pate —— supply—or 

if you prefer, accept our 
VERY REFRESHING 10c trial offer. 

The Stirizol Company, 96 Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 


For the enclosed 10c—stamps or coin—send me a trial 
size jar of Stirizol. 
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AmeRICAN Girt. 





Introducing “Fifty” 


“Fifty” makes his bow in June. He arrives on the first, ushering in the new 
“get-acquainted” offer—five months of THe American Gint. for only fifty cents. 
If you have longed for your own copy of the magazine to arrive at your own 
door, bringing you all the thrilling stories and articles, pictures and news, you 
will wish to take advantage of this special offer to new subscribers, Get your 
money ready now and on June first, send it to Tug Amenican Girt, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. And if you are a subscriber, tell your friends about the 
offer. They will wish to join the thousands of happy girls who receive Tne 











But see for yourself in the thrilling story of this Indian maiden—coming 
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BUY YOUR TENTS NOW! 


Are you ready for camp? Have you all your equipment?— 
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TENTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Recommended by the National Camp Department 





BABY BAKER PLAY TENT 


Ideal for play room or yard. Front 
of tent can be raised as an awning 
or lowered in rainy weather, closing 
four sides. Size 6’ wide, 6’ long, 514’ 
high. Poles for tent and additional 
poles for awning furnished. 


T-810—Green or Brown Water- 
ee ar ...$5.50 





ANDREE HIKE TENT 


A hike tent of similar design to regu- 
lation U. S. Army Pup Tent. Large 
enough to accommodate two campers 
comfortably. This tent is used exten- 
sively by the English Girl Guides for 
overnight hikes. Size 5’ wide, 7’ long, 
4’ high. Complete with jointed poles 
and convenient waterproof carrying 
case. 


T-862 Andree Cloth—Weight 


BS SR 5.5 eceennabiniiae $12.00 
T-863 Brown or Green Water- 
proof Duck—Weight 14 lbs. 7.25 





For prices and detailed informa- 
tion on standard wall tents, send 
for new tent circular. This circular 
also gives valuable information 
about specifications for tent plat- 
forms, directions for pitching, lay- 
out of cots, care of tents, etc. 





MAKE AN INDIAN TIPI 


Many campers have found the making 
of an Indian tipi both fascinating and 
instructive. Aside from the fun of 
constructing and decorating the tipi 
it can be used to camp in and cook in. 
Materials for making tipi. 
T-450 15’ x 30’ piece of 8 oz. 
Duck 
60’ Hemp Rope 
Needle and Thread for Mak- 
BN IEE cicieesitcecetintcxe 80 
Complete sesssseeess 20D 


Instruction Sheet for Making 
Tipi by Fay Welch............ 


$.50 





HIKERS TENT 


The ideal tent for overnight hikes. 
Accommodates two people. Sewed-in 
ground floor, mosquito bar drop and 
projecting canopy. No poles fur- 
nished. Size 4’ wide, 4’ high in front. 
18” high in rear, 6'4” deep. 


T-804 Andree Cloth—Weight 
314 lbs. 


$10.50 





A well constructed hike tent equipped 
with projecting canopy, giving large 
shaded area. Metal ridge poles and 
uprights simplify the pitching. Size 
714’ x 74%4' x 7’, with 2'6” wall. 
T-856—Andree Cloth—Weight 

814 lbs. Sod Cloth...... $22.25 


T-851—Green or Brown Water- 
proof Duck—Weight 161% 


lbs., with Sod Cloth.... 12.00 
T-853—Ground Cloth for 

Baker Tent of Heavy Water- 

MIE Ci sciccinesnsanniicccacen 2.50 





EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











You can get it free through the premium plan. See page fifty-two 
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The SAFE HASKELL 


Canoe is Now 
Sy Meee) 4) | 


You'll be amazed at the sleek beauty, 
the extreme lightness and unusual 
strength of the Haskell — safest of 
all Canoes. Easy to handle in the 
water —and just as easy to own 
under Haskell’s factory-to-you 
plan. Only $25 down brings 
your canoe. Write for full 
information NOW! 


NEW LOW 
PRICE! 









HASKELL BOAT CO. 
yy h- Coe EOE. ich ge) man me 
‘SE Glole (Cuge), me sie niecy-\, fo 





MARBLES 


Girl Scout Knife 
(Official) 





Easy to Carry 
~Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for Girl Scouts, camp- 
ers, and all who go into the great outdoors. Keen as a razor 

shaped and tempered for rugged service. Finest susie 
forged steel blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long. Made of 
sole leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 
on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price Official Girl Scout 
Knife with Sheath, $2.00. 


MARBLES esis 
EQUIPMENT 
is sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for Free Book—48 pages. Handy pocket size. 
Shows the complete Marble line. (A-65) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. ee rgd 
520 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., 








? “ 
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Milly Bobs Up Again 


Milly the incorrigible, Milly Wrong, is back 
again. This time she is quite right about some 
things! Surprising? Well, no, for Milly has been 
a reader of Tue American Grint for almost a 
year. She has learned a few things! Dramatics 
is one of them. So don’t miss her next month 


In a New Stunt 


She’s terribly funny in it, too. You'll love her 
antics and, oddly enough, her sane ideas! Tell 
your Captain about the new Milly stunt and 
ask her to write for copies. Your troop at home 
or at camp will find it great fun to give. 











aaat 





06h and Grow Ocoo] 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


He Knew His Hero 


The “Spirit of St. Louis” was mak- 
ing a few silver circles before its 
reluctant descent upon Mitchell Field. 

“It’s Linboig!” shouted one of the 
spectators. 

“Not Linboig. Lindbergh!” cor- 
rected a bystander. 

“Well,” said the shouting spectator, 
“he’s flying Linboig’s plane.”—Sent 
by ELEANoR L. MacCarey, Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. 








Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 





U. S. A. 





























The 

Pace 
That 
Kills 





Ruse Ars: Do you think the money 
young Eph Hopkins made down in New 
York will last him long? 

Gi Dap: Not much! He’s going at 
an awful pace. I saw him last night, writ- 
in’ hundred dollar checks and lightin’ 
his pipe with them.—Sent by MAXxINE 
PERAULT, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


No Fish Today 


“Ts it an offense to catch a fish in this 
lake?” asked the fisherman. 

“Offense?” replied the farmer. “No, 
by gosh, it’s a miracle.”"—Sent by 
LoviIsE NETHERY, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. 


On the Job 


MoTHER: Jimmy, did you get that 
loaf of bread? 

Jimmy: No, Mother, the store was 
closed 

MoruHer: What! At this hour of the 
day? 

Jimmy: Sure. There was a sign on 
the door that 
said, “Home 
Baking.” —Sent 
by ELIzABETH 
G. Brown, 
Stonington, 










































Unquestionably the ideal hotel 
in Philadelphia. Attentive serv- 
ice, enjoyable environment, 
traditional hospitality and, above 
all, maximum comfort. 


Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Directos 


mae BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Chestnut Street at Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 
| ERE 

















r T’S great fun making jewel- 
GIRLS! } ry, ae ee and 
rnaments w s Handi- 
Make craft Kit of Dixon Tools. You 
can buy single tools or en- 
Your tire kit. 
Own No. 1. Saw Frame 


wit! 
Doz. assorted Saw Blades.” $8. 14 
Jewelry! No. 2. Hand Drill, including 











8 Drills enclosed in handle... -% - 
No. 4. Cutting Shear, 5”........ 
No. 3. Swedish Side Cutter 
$5 715 Plier, 436” .....cc0000 1.15 
pote No. 5. Chain Pli 45 
for Kit No. 6. Tweezer 18 
Complete There are many other Dizon Tools 
for Arts and Crafts work. 











WILLIAM DIXON, INC. 


32 EAST KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 




















tr $1.85 we will . prepaid the above GENUINE IN- 

DIAN BRACELET hand hammered out of sterling silver 

by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Merico, and 

set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 

with leaflet illustrating anc explaining symbols used by 

Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 

Money refunded if not entirely rooweet 
SOUTHWEST ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Gans Bidg., Santa Fé, N. Mex. 

ndian Traders and Wholesalers & 











$100 to $5004, ) ~. B® erode 
Do You Like to Draw? 
Hon’s Famous Cartoon 


ik Wilt — You 
A Simple—Complete— 
Cart 


Course at 4 Price. Sent postpaid any piace 
on earth for = 
‘Satis atisfaction Guaranteed 


Bitty Hon 
P.O. Box en's 








, Calif. 











Five new thrilling magazines to entertain you for at least five evenings— 





IER te 
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A New Hobby—Your Own Movies 


By HENRIETTA GEE 








Dead Country Packet 


Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others, 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 
—E KALB wane co. 

Box 80 arrett, Ind. 











MOTION picture camera 

that will actually click 
out pictures of friends—walk- 
ing and talking, picnicking, 
and canoeing, riding and 
swimming, taking part in all 
the things one loves best-- 
may seem like an unattain- 
able luxury. But careful plan- 
ning, a little money, and a 


will to cooperate will make possible to critical elders will enjoy and pay for. 
any group of girls the new hobby of More than one group of girls have paid wee 4 hopin 24 OF 
movie making and giving home shows. for a movie camera and projector with Se oft cea tEI aN ST nag _ 
A camera costing about seventy dol- the proceeds from shows held in some | y IKING SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds 
lars will make excellent pictures, and one’s house or in a clubhouse. Usually re _, i. 000 stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. 
they can be exhibited to advantage on a_ the charge for tickets is small, for no} 714."ai purchasers GIVEN “Argonaut Stamp Club 
projector costing another sixty dollars. one hopes to compete with the elaborate mnoubersiin, Club Pin, perf. gauge and stamp hinges. 
Film is expensive; it costs about five entertainment that is offered in a big] ,, ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
- ; ne ept. 4V New Canaan, Conn. 
dollars for a roll one hundred feet in picture theatre, but there is a spirit 
length, but this includes developing. of fun and a quality of interest visible | ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 
Among the Girl Scouts who have had in the audience that is unique. Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
some experience in making home movies For these amateur shows, films may | \iuce “ind ’mn. scale, 1'air-mall set: scance. samp trom 
are those of the North East District be rented for one dollar or one dollar | 20i'*ttamme trom’ "Travancore, Malay. Dutch’ Indies. 
Chicago Council. Ruth C. Pease, field and twenty-five cents per day for each | si, stc;_centirs,outt for Je tc, approval, apelleant. 
captain, recently wrote of their adven- reel. There are rental libraries in most | ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 
tures in filming scenes around Four Way of the large cities, and their selections THE MAP PACKET 
Lodge, a spot about twenty miles south- of film are indeed varied, for an increas- 
contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 


west of Chicago, where this council goes__ing number of enthusiasts are asking for | spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
for outings birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


films to show in their own homes. = a 
- “Four Way Lodge is a glorious place The travel pictures that can be rented | S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
to camp, and as a grand closing to the are especially good. Sports everywhere 
summer season of 1929, thirty of our are filmed—in the winter in Switzer- CAs NAS Baty ery » 6 Fase 
. . . . 4 z $s: pP——/ ac 4 8 
older Girl Scouts and leaders spent land; in the summer in the Adirondacks | ana 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday of the and the Rockies. Comedy reels are waa Hee | Bah i oe Teckel now earn page 
Labor Day holiday there. It was a gala equally varied and so are features. 
° ° ° ° ° Bulgaria 1929 om, 10 Var., Comp., 40c. San Marino 
week-end with a good pit dinner of ham The plan for renting films is exactly | — a Big, Beautiful, only 15¢ 
and corn and ginger bread to top it off. like that followed in libraries where | Yirct oe sooth TES, Ray sand Sheclal Plight covers 
OW ; ; > . H ; 3 new Iceland pictures, 10 A Is d Lists 
We took a motion picture camera books are rented; a deposit is made | § "GY Yinincnd Stame’ Compass 8g et saieh, 
and a book of directions, for none of us and the individual or club receives it STAMP COLLECTION 
had ever operated a movie camera be- back again when no more films are FREE 3.0.0: stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 


costly, and also because it 
takes some time for any group 


to build up a large collection 
of its own movies, a troop or ThrillingWar Scenes 
group of girls could rent reels A packet of all different stamps showing exciting scenes 


to supplement its own. One} and —- of Betions at wee. macipies — guns; firing 
- 1: squad; mounted troops; prisoners of war; fire-pot hurlers; 
or two familiar scenes and | hand-to-hand bayonet struggle; bloody battle scenes; troop 


a r transport; red cross stamp; dying soldier ; victory stamps, 
faces, with a rented travel etc. Send for this thrilling “Big Parade” packet at once— 


picture ora comedy will Pro- | limited supply. Only 10c to approval applicants. 
vide a program that even W. A. ROWELL, 58 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
































b ° Turkey, India (lz ), Afric J le scenes, 

fore. It was not at all difficult to take rented. ' > aaliee s chiefs, te.) Ween: ona he meno Colonies, mane. 

pictures. However, it was necessary to Once the movie camera and projector birds, animals, ete.,—All ~ to approval applicants. 
2¢ postage. 1000 hinges 7c. wesermens Detector 2c. 


plan ahead so that the film would not have become the property of a club or | Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W: Springfield, Mass. 
be wasted. Everyone wanted to be inthe troop, funds from amateur shows may =] LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 























50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 








movie, so the honors were spread about. _ be used to buy more film, or, if the group a ALSO, our bargain packet of 50 diferent, includ 
The light-colored blouses of the girls is ambitious, even to finance materials =| Vfee Niki. RAG, NRMER And other odd 
showed up splendidly against the darker to produce the playlets its members f  PATAPSCO STAMP CO. 
background of the trees. write. A self-supporting movie group is “<3 Box 2G, Walbrook Sta. _ Baltimore, Md. 
_ “General activities in the camp, par- not at all impossible. 150 DIFF. 2:,844,5 S Gord Aussies Put. 180; 
ticularly those which were peculiar to Everyone who has an aptitude for] pxt. 15c; All Four Pkts. only 50c, 1060 World Stamps | 
A ° bd ° P $1.00; Special African Pkt. l5c. Fine U. S. Pkt “3 
Four Way Lodge, were filmed in the producing good kodak pictures can pro- Extra Air Mail Pkt. 25¢. B. & K. STAMP CO. Newvilie, =! 
camp on Sunday. We used one hundred duce good movies. If one enjoys acting, 10 CTS, BACH. 11 Albania. 10 Azores. 30 Bavaria. 
feet of film that day. . one usually appears well on the screen. | bO. 3: ‘hase, is narpt 23 pinand 6, rundor 26 
“The entire process involved in pre- If one likes writing, there is no greater | witiam J. Grant, 6317-18th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
, paring the pit dinner furnished the theme __ thrill than seeing one’s own story enacted 
of the hundred feet of film we took in the movies. 
Monday. We showed everything from To guide a club in thé early days of 
building a fire to eating the most lus- movie making there are books of good | 107 Au.Pu" puim?’sflnce Geo “Oak ann, Ane? 
cious meal most of us had ever tasted. advice on acting, on make-up, and there 
“Our pictures have been shown again is even a collection of short scenarios 
: and again—at camp reunions, conven- that are easy to act and complete in 








FANCY LEATHERS 


: tions, an annual meet- short reels. And from 

r ing of the Chicago everywhere there will 

‘ Council, group meet- come advice and inter- for Craf t Workers 
ings, and mothers’ and ested comment made by A Sem meme tile yen ein 
fathers’ dinners. They % all the other alert people 

4 were even rented out to APMIT ONE who are finding out Soft Sy fe Gull or ehtate 








troops and_ councils 
outside of Chicago.” 

Just think of being 
able to record camp 
and troop adventures 
this way! 

Since film for orig- 
inal pictures is rather 















alace |healre, 
4e51 Movies 
* Ever Kimed.’ 






what fun this new hobby 
can be. And the serious 
study of the technique 
and the art of the mo- 
tion picture will develop 





your discrimination as 
you watch the movies | 
of professionals. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches. 


W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass, 














All for the price of a movie—through the “fifty-cent” offer. Watch for it! 
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Art and Poetry 


Cover Design Jean Calhoun 


Moon Song Eugenia Mackiernan 


Stories 


The Fork in the Road 


Edith Ballinger Price 
Illustrations by the author 


Jo Ann and the Sense of Humor 
Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrations by Garrett Price 


That Blooming Tree 
Helen Diehl Olds 


Illustrations by Vera Clere 


Roberta Solos E. J. Craine 
Illustrations by B. B. Alerander 
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Special Articles 


“T Am a Girl Who—” 
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Our Merit Badge Pages 
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Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 
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(EAOUR PUZZLE. PAGKES: 


7 


=a A PUZZLE for 
3 GIRL SCOUT 


George 
Carlson 


Explorers of America 


The study of history is a favorite with 
many of our girl readers who can, beyond 
the dry-as-dust facts and figures and dates, 
get many a glimpse of romance and pic- 
turesque pageantry. 

Long before our country was founded or 
even settled, many a brave adventurer 
sighted these shores from the decks of their 
galleons. 

Here we see a young miss absorbed in 
the story of early explorers of America and 
in her mind’s eye she sees the first white 
man’s ship as it sails up the Hudson or 
perhaps the St. Lawrence. Then again it 
may be someone penetrating the wilds of 
Aztec Mexico, or another first sighting 
the Pacific from a western shore, or it 
may be some ruff-collared courtier of 
England venturing into Virginia’s wilder- 
ness. 

However, her history lesson names nine 
of the early explorers of the American 
continent. The names can be made out of 
letters found in the squares in our picture. 
Move as a king does in chess, to an ad- 
joining square in any direction and spell 
out the nine names. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
. Next after second 
. Wit 
. Tinge deeply 
. Totally defeats 
. Apparel 


Newry 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at 
a time, change GOLD into SHIP in seven 
moves. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a western state. 

1. Eel 2. Lack 3. Ear 4.Ink 5. Gain 
6. Lip, 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Of what great virtue does the North 
Pole remind us? 





A Charade 


My first is in slave, but not in free. 
My second in strive is not in plea. 
My third in rain is also in fair. 

My fourth is in glee but never in care. 
My fifth is in ink, but not in pen. 
My sixth is in nine and also in ten. 

My seventh in chief is not in lord. 

My eighth is in war, but not in sword. 
My whole a southern “Dixie” state. 


Geographic Acrostic 


The first and third letters of the five 
four-letter words which are defined below 
will make the names of two countries in 
southern Europe. 

1. Draw out and twist 

2. The head 

3. Partly open 

4. Inactive 

5. Negatives 


An Enigma 

I am a Girl Scout law of twenty-eight 
letters. 

My 7, 9, 10, is what you do with scissors. 

My 1, 18, 11, 25, 13, 27, is what bears are. 

My 6, 8, 12, says “Save our ship.” 

My 26, 23, 19, is a conjunction. 

My 2, 21, 5, 14, is a game all men like. 

My 15, 3, 20, is a sign in music. 

My 17, 22, 4, 28, are a part of the head. 

My 16, 24, is the ninth letter in the 

alphabet. 

CHLOE LEE QUEBEDEAUX, Troop 2, George- 
town, Texas 


ZO DAsT MONTAG DOZZig} 


Tue Otp Curiosity SuHop: Cane, ring, oars, 
mask, whip, eggs, lamp, lock. CROMWELL. 
Puzzie Pack Worp Square: 

na ts Ae 

AMUSE 

7Oos Tt A 

ASTER 

a2 AR 
wom Bevetune: Blue, flue, floe, flow, flew, blew, 
brew, drew, draw, drab, grab, gray. 


App A Letter: The six added letters spell 
ALBANY. 


Ye Oxpe Time Rippre: When they are mended. 
An Enicma: “The ld Curiosity Shop.” 
Grocrapuic Acrostic: Rope, upon, salt, slat, 
inns, aids. Russia, Poland. 

CurtTAILep Worn: Freight, fright, right. 





Pictures, puzzles, news, jokes—all are coming in the summer issues 
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New Official Camp Oxford 
Smoke Sport “Wilo” Elk 
(Washable) Gristle Rub- 
ber Sole and Tennis Heel 


ef a / . | ' | » a6 
= 4 a | , ' Sry, i H ‘By 
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OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 






Smaller Sizes Priced 
Proportionately Lower 





Brown Sport “Wilo” Elk 
Gold Spot Leather Soles, 
Goodrich Rubber Heels SIZES 


2% tolO 
WIDTHS 
AAA to D 



















HE “Sportster” Official ‘Girl Scout Shoes 


are constructed over scientifically designed 





co-ordinated Lasts and Patterns. This insures 
proper fit and promotes both health and 
proper posture. 

“Sportsters” are smartly styled and are the 


ultimate choice of the modern miss. 







“Sportster” Official Girl 
Scout Shoes are available 
in the following sizes and 
widths, thus insuring proper fit: 


Children’s Sizes | GIRL {SS}scors 


i | REG.US. PAT OFF. 
SEere APPROVED SHOE 


GENUINE OFFICIAL SHOES 
BEAR THIS SEAL 












































aie . 
BX $4.,00 
—¢ z= No foot too small aes ene saint 
D xX “\N  /N 
or too large. | A. SANDLER 
Misses’ Sizes None too wide | Girl Scout Shoe Division | 
7 iti 12 12) 13 135 1 15 2 ; 154 Lincoln St. Date | 
AA . «xx 0 or too Boston, Mass. | 
7 x $4.5 | 
.. x_X 1. narrow. | 
=. Se | GENTLEMEN: Please let me know where I 
Cc x xX | can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved 
a ae ae a | Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood 
a ae ; 
Growing Girls’ Size } Name ee 
5 rs si 177 1 r 
= . o- + 4 993 6 637 74 8 8} 9 93 10 | PY oe | 
AAA z x XXX | | 
AA << oe Mee City 
A - SAX KARM $5.50 1- State . 
R x a x x K X | | 
c Cx KX X> xxx | Size W idth——_—_—_ | 
>» «xx & oe Oe Oe ee Oe a atl ee oe cial ae 





Prices of Shoes are Twenty-five Cents Additional West of Rockies and Southwest 








Ant from the busy street 
and you enter a cool, 
shadowed courtyard. A foun- 
tain tinkles in the center. 
Bright flowers border the old, 
gray flagstone walks, and wis- 
taria hangs its purple tapestry 
against the walls and over the 
balcony rails above. Here— 
leisured, calm, carefree, cool 
—New Orleans gathers to en- 
joy ice-cold Coca-Cola and 


had to he good 
lo get where 


New Orleans 
shows the world how to enjoy 
... the pause that refreshes 


the pause that refreshes. For New 
Orleans has made Coca-Cola 
its very own. Some of its soda 
fountains are as long as a city 
block, where busy workers find 
a minute here and there for a 
refreshing break in the crowded 
hours... Thus the world learns 
from New Orleanshowtorelax. 
A glass or a bottle of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola givesyoua tingling, 
wholesome refreshment that 


MiLLiI On D> 


nothing else can. You do more 
work, better work, and have 
a lot more fun doing it. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its own 
bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola 
glass that represents the best in soda 
fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands—insuring purity and whole 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga 


A \ 








